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LITBRATUBR. 


Wi nd this little piece to the notice of all lovers of genuine 
noon or Longfellow would scarcely be ashamed to ownit. Thea 
en occasional contributor to Blackwood, but the following and a 
‘that we have in store, are not known on this side the Atlantic. 


MIDNIGHT. 
“Tell me, moon, thou pale and grey 
thiess » 
inh ee 





. Ten- 
has been 
few other gems 


Tis dead of night—yet downy sleep 
Sinks not upon my brow ; 
There isa more calmly deep, 
That binds my spirit now ; 
For ‘tis the hour 
When Nature, musing on her power, 


Seems in awe, — 
As if she scarcely dared her breath restrained to draw. 


¥ 


In every lifeless object round 
There seems a pulse—a soul ; 
Yet each is throbless, breathless bound, 
In mystic, mute control ; 
Hist! with a throng 
Of whisperings, like the Sea-shell’s song, 
The air is fraught,— 
Continuous, faint, and low—the very voice of Thought! 


The frequent sighs of dripping caves 
Are hollow, faint, and biand ; 
And softly «ink the crystal waves - 
In smooth absorbing sand ; 
More soft than they, 
This rippling Silence sings alway— 
More soft, more faint, Wis : 
This simmering Sileuce weaves its dimly-chiming plaint. 


The moonbeams rest upon the white 

And shadowed coverlet ; 
The dusky flakes of bluish light 

Are crossed, like work of net, 

i plain 
Each diamonded casement-pane ;— 
In cauticus mood 
They seem to peer around, ere further they intrude. 


i, ' 


And through the glistening misty glass, 
The Moon, the curious elf, 
Its barrier half-inclined to pase, 
Is peeping in herself ! 
She seems to wait 
Till those fair beams report the state 
Of all within, , 
And tell when unperceived herself may entrance wis. 


And though detected now, lest more 
Suspicion she excite, 
She keeps the look she had before, 
Unchanging—stirless quite ! 
So when the rest 
Of watchful Spider you molest, 
In shrunken 
He boldly mimics death your notice to escape. 


What is this strange bright Thing, which draws 
So near at dead of ine? ” 

Its vce. presence almost awes 

ith meekest, mutest might ! 
It fills my room— 
In living Thought absorbs the gloom— 
- { Its silence rife 

With Spirit seems,—intense with conscious, creeping Life ! 


Why does its lonely softness flow 
So sadly on the heart, 
And whence the bright, the tearful woe 
It does to all impart ? 
That look so worn— 
Whence is it, Wanderer most forlorn ? 
Or why dost kee 
Weak watch, and go thy rounds, when all the strong ones sleep? 


Would’st tell of slight unkind—of dire 
Neglect, that thou dost break 
My chamber’s gloom 1—will none admire ? 
Ohvis not Love awake 1? 
Then I fall fain 
Will bless thee in a simple strain ; 
And soothly say 
Thy light is sweeter far than gaudy glare of Day! 


ALFrep Domett. 


THE SIX DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 





few battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of 


Those 
the world in its subsequent scenes.—HALvam. 
NO. V. THE BATTLE OF TOURS. 


broad tract of champaign country which intervenes between the 
of Poictiers and Tours. is principally com 
pasture-lands, which are traversed and fertilized by the Cher, the 


The 
Cities 
Tich 


Creuse, the Vienne, the Claine, the Iudre, and other tributaries of the lost 


river Loire. Here and there the ground swells into picturesque emi- 
nences; and yo x nema By: belt of , toe land, a is o a clus- 
tering series of vineyards breaks the monotony of the wide-spread mead- 
ows; but the general character of the land is that of a grassy plain, 
it seems naturally adapted for the evolutions of numerous armies, 
eee elly of those vast bodies of cavalry, which pamoigely decided the 
of nations during the centuries that followed the downfall of Rome, 
and preceded the consolidation of the modern European powers. 
Rey g region has been sigualized by more than one memorable conflict ; 
t it is principally interesting to the historian by having been the scene 





| for centuries che happiness of manki 





of a succession of 
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of the t victory wou by Charles Martel over the Saracens, a. p. 732, 
which gave a decisive check to the career of Arab conquest in Western 
Europe, rescued Christendom from Islam, preserved the relics of ancient, 
and the germs of modern civilization, and re-established the old superior- 
ity of the Indo-Enropean over the Semitic family of mankind. 

Sismondi and Michelet have underrated the enduring interest of this 

t — of Battle between the champions of the Crescent and the 
Cross. ut, if French writers have slighted the exploits of their national 
hero, the Saracenic trophies of Charles Martel have had full justice done 
to them by English German historians. Gibbon devotes several pages 
of his great work* to the narrative of the battle of Tours, nnd to the con- 
sequences which probably would have resulted if Abderrahman’s enter- 
prise had not been crushed by the Frankish chief. Schlegelt speaks of 
this “ mi shty victory” in terms of fervent gratitude ; and tells how “ the 
arm of ch es Martel saved and delivered the Christian nations of the 
West from the deadly grasp of all-d ing Islam :” and Ranket points 
out as “ one of the most im epochs in the history of the world the 
commencement of the eighth ; when on the one side Mahomme- 
danism threatened ae Italy and Gaul, and on the other the an- 
cient idolatry of Saxony Friesland once more forced its way across 
the Rhine. In this peri] of Christian imstitutions, a youthful prince of 
Germanic race, Karl Martell, arose as their vn maintained them 
with all the energy which the necessity for seli-defence calls forth, and 
finally extended them into new regions.” ’ 

Arnold § ranks the victory of Charles Martel even higher than the vic- 
tory of Arminius “ among those si deliverances which have affected 
-” But by no writer has the im- 
nortance of the battle of Tours been more emphatically or more eloquent- 
i recognized than by Hallam. I quote with peculiar gratitade that great 
historian’s expressions, because it was by them that I was first led to the 
consideration of the present subject, and first induced to apply to the 
great crises of military events the test of the Media Scientia of the 
schoolmen, which deals not only with the actaal results of specific facts, 
but also with the probable consequences of an imagined change of ante- 
cedeutoccurrences. 

Hallam’s words are || “ The victory of Charles Martel has immortalized 
his name, and may justly be reckoned among those few battles, of which a 
contrary event would have essentially varied the drama of the world inall its 


~| subsequent scenes; With Marathon, Arbela, the Metaurus, Chalons, and 
~~ 


Leipsic. ” " 

Those who have honoured with perusal the preceding numbers of this 
series of papers, will observe that its list of decisive battles of the world 
differs in two instances from that of Hallam so far’ as ancient and 
edieval history. Nor will the great battle of modern times, with which 

is series will conclude, be the battle of Leipsic. I hope at another 
time and . When these will be laid before the public in 


me to reject Arbela, Chalons, Leips ther great battles, which 
at first sight seemed of paramount importance, but which, when mature- 
ly cousidered, ap 

em were merely confirmatory of an already existing bias ; while the 
etfects of others were limited to particular nations or particular periods ; 
and of others, again,. we ma safely predicate that, had they terminated 
ditferently, only temporary checks would have been given to an inevitable 
current of events. 

But, the more we test the importance of the battle which is our pre- 
sent subject of consideration, the higher we shall be led to estimate it; 
and, though all authentic details which we possess of its circumstances 


ter to make us watch with deep interest this encounter betwee the rival 
conquerors of the decaying Roman Empire. That old classic world, the 
history of which eccupies so large a portion of our early studies, lay, in 
the eighth century of our era, utterly exanimate and overthrown. On the 
north the German, on the south the Arab was repding away its provinces. 
At last ~ 4 Fagus een one weer, aoe heaigs. Sei the full 
mastery prey ir c t pe u memory 

old Horheric simile, where the strife of Hector and Patroclus over the 
dead body of Cebriones is compared to the combat of two-lions, that in 
their hate and hunger fight eron the mountain-tops over the car- 
case of a slaughtered stag; the reluctant yielding of the Saracen 
power to thesuperior might of the Northern warriors may not inaptl 
recal those other lines of the same book of the Iliad, where the downfall 
of Patroclus beneath Hector ia likened to the forced yielding of the pan- 
ting and exhausted wild-boar, that had long and furiously fought with a 
superior beast of prey for the possession of the scanty fountain among 
the rocks, at whick each burned to drink. 

Although three centuries had passed away since the Germanic con- 
coon, tled f instituti malgama 
stream, no settled system of institutions or government, no a tion 
of the various races into one people, no untorea of * uage or habits 
had been established in the country at the time whenCharles Martel was 
called on to repel the menacing tide of Saracenic invasion from the South. 
Gaul was not yet France. In that, as in other provinces of the Roman 
empire of the West, the dominion of the Cwsars had been shattered as 
early as the fifth century, and barbaric kingdoms and _ principalities had 
promptly arisen oif the ruins of the Roman power. But few of these had 
any permanency, and none of them c ted the rest, or any consid- 
erable number of the rest, into one coherent and organized civil and po- 
litical society. The t bulk of the population still consisted of the con- 
quered provincials, that is to say, of Romanised Celts, of a Gallic race, 
whieh had long been under the dominion of the Cesars, and had acquired 
together with no slight infusion of Roman blood, the language, the litera- 
ture, the laws, and the civilization of Latium. Among these, and domi- 
nant over them, roved and dwelt the German victors; some retaining near- 
ly all the rude independence of their primitive national character ; others, 
softened and disciplined by the : t and contact of the manners and 
institutions of civilized life. For it is to be borne in mind, that the Roman 
empire in the west was not crushed by any sudden avalanche of barbaric 
invasion. The Germanconquerors came acrossthe Rhiuve not in enormous 
hosts, but in bands of a few thousand warriors at atime. The conquest 
of a province was the result of an infinite series of partial local invasions 
carried on by little armies of this description. The victorious warriors 
either retired with their booty, or fixed themselves in the invaded district, 
taking care to keep sufficiently concentrated for military purposes, and 
ever ready for some fresh foray, either against a rival Teutonic band or 
some hitherto unassailed city of the provincials. Gradually, however, the 
conquerors acquired a desire for permanent landed possessions. They 
ost somewhat of the restless thirst for novelty and adventure which had 
first made them throng beneath the banner of the boldest captains of their 


* Vol. vii. p. 17, et seg. Gibbon’s sneering remark, that if the Saracen con- 
quests had not then been checked, “ Perhaps the i tation ofthe Koran would 
now be ta in the schools of Oxford, and her its might demonstrate to a 


an people the sanctity and truth of the reve of Mahomet,” has almost 
an 


i regret. 
t Philosoph of History, p. 331. 
} History of the Reformation in Germany, vol. i. p. 5, 











History of the late Roman Commonwealth, vol. ii . 
} Mdde Age, vlissaeo.CFC 


a col. 
ted ler i fall i 8 whi : 
lec ampler form, toe P Tad CEP et reas h have led 


red to be of secondary interest ; inasmuch as some of 


and its heroes are but meagre, we can trace enotigh of its generat charac - 


the | like a 


Rome had crossed the Rhine never to repass that trontier 


; aa 
OFFICE, NO. 3 EARCLAYSTREET. 
tribe, and leave their native forests for a roving military life the left 


bank of the Rhine. They were converted to the Christian and 
up with their old creed much ofthe noaspe Porosity whith: manbore toe 


fostered in the spirits of the ancient warriors of the north te ocean, 
which , a8 the reward of the brave on earth, an pF Bde era 
fighting and drunkenness in heaven. 


But although py =k osner .ctanining ce Fe ieee 

upon the Germans in and although ranks io were 
aapulalention of the Teutonic tribes that dwelt between the , the 
Maine, and the Weser,) established a decisive superiority over the other 
conquerors of the province, as well as over the conqu vials, the 






against. princes of 4, HCC 
divisions of the Frank ty; and the ablest and 
found all their energies tasked to the utmost to defend the bi 
the pagan Germans who strove to pass that river 
ils ef the empire. 


ceatury pi ween the di 
battle of Tougg. During that century 
tern away halt the Roman empire ; 


the Saracens had overrun 8 Egypt, Africa, and Spain, in an 
quered and qgoras irvenietible career of victory. Nor, at the coni- 
mencement of the eighth century of onr era, was the an 
divided against jteclf” as it eseaneeh became. All these vast 
obeyed the Caliph ; throughout them all, from the to the Oxus, 
hthe name of Mohammed was invoked in prayer, and revered 
the book of the law. hp sonpallagred 







It was under one of their ablest and most renowned n 
with a veteran army, and with every apparent advantage of 
and circumstance, that the Arabs made their great effort at the” 


of Europe north of the Pyrenees. The victorious Moslem soldi 


Spain, 
er ¥ FS comntiens | btpasieend 4 w 
. Syrian, Moor, Saracen, renegade ; , ti 
Femen. and Cop and Tartar, in ones ‘ 
: , ined in ary ‘a 
And heat of zeal---a dreadful brotherhood,” ‘ a 
were eager for the plander of more Christian cities and shrines, and full 
of fanatic confidence in the invineibility of their arms. ‘ 
he wet “ Nor were the chiefs. 
i 


ae Be a themed por preety Awe J ar moe : 
Sa. Ry deni ee ~~ sas 
Thus Pagani loc § pee) pn gerne on, - a. 


Till, like the Orient, the j est 
Should bow in reverence at Mohammed's name ; 


And pilgrims from remotest Arctic shores aed 
T with religious feet the burning sands pi 
Of Araby and Mecca's stony soil.” nEY’s Roderick. - : 


It is not only by the modern Christian poet, but by the old Ar 
chroniclers also, that these feelings of ambition and art ate att 
hated to bite, insicne who had apr ig the th’ p + * 
pain. their eager expectations of new wars were excited | 
utmost on the a lesmsene, Yes to caliph of Abd m Tew Ab. 
dillah Alghafeki to the government of that ’ 
restored them a general who had si 
the conquests of Africa and Spain, whose 
had him the idol of the troops, who had 
several expeditions into Gaul, so as to be well ac “thi 
fous charectas spaaneEs the Frente, ae ee 

good Mosiem, reve: or some 

ments of the True Believers, which had been cbt off ou the north of 


Pyrenees. 

In addition to his cardinal military virtues, Abderrahiman is ¢ 
by the Arab writers as a model of i ity and justice. i 
ears of his second administration in Spain ‘occupied we 











rms of the abuses which, under his p had e: 
temrof government, and in extensive preparations for his ‘in 
quest of Gaul. Besides the which he collected from 


he obtained from Africa a large of ¢ Berber 
~~ proved skill and valour; and in the summer of 
the Pyrenees at the head of an army which some Arab 
eighty thousand strong, while some Christian c 
numbers to many hundreds of ds more. Probably t 
count diminishes, but ef the two keeps nearest to the tru 
from this formidable host, after Eudea, the Count of Acquitaine 
ap tied to check it, after many strong cities had fallen Sofore fe. 
the land been overrun, that Gaul Christendom were at In 
the strong arm of Prince Charles, who acquired a erties, ae 
the war-god of his forefathers’ creed, from the might with whic ; 
broke and shattered his enemies in the battle. se WF pe enw 
The Merovingian kings had sunk into absolute insignificance, u“ 
wre 


ee 
Wi 
is 






















become mere pu of royalty before the eighth centu 
Martel, like his , Pepin Heristal, was Duke of the Austr 
the bravest and most thoroughly Germanie part of the na’ 
cived, in the mennealiitien aieaiae ing, what litile p 
turbulent minor rulers of districts aud towns could be pers 
pelled to acknowledge. Engaged with his national'¢oi 
petual contlicts for power, and in more serious struggles for 
the fierce tribes of the unconverted Frisians, Bavarians, 
ringians, who at that hh agsailed 
ized Germans on the left bank of the Rhine, 
rienced skill to his natural come wae he had also 
veterans among the Franks. Hallam has. thro 

in our admiration of his victory at Tours, we di 
by the event, and whether there was not rash 
of France on the result of a g vi 
we remember that Charles had no. stax 
spirit of the Frank warriors who ' } stands 
bable that it was not in his power to ad the « 
ing the invaders, and Ye oe eer yom 
and so wide-spread re: ravages of the | 
throughout all Gaal, thatitmiust: have been i re for apy 
length of time peek men) ot rw of the Franks. even if Charles 
could have persuaded men to look tamely on while the Arabs stormed 
more towns and deso more districts, he could not have kept an omy 
together when the usual period of a military expedition had éxpired. Tf, 
indeed, the Arab account of the disorganization of the Moslem forces be 
correct, the was as well-timed oa the part of Charles, as it was, 


vy 











beyond all question, well fought. e bodailde 
a mma a ad RLY CRT I 
favourite weapon of Thor. Sa. 
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obliged to 









moskich chesaisless, from whom we are 





"The 






tive of thismemorable campaign, bear full evidence to the terror which 
the Saracen invasion iaaploed, and to the agony of that great struggle. |) 
‘The Saracens, say they, and their cing => was called ut came 
out of Spain, with all their wives, their children, and ir substance, 
in such multitudes that no man reckon or them. 


estimate 
They t with them all their armour, and whatever they had, as if 
were thenceforth always to dwell in F. rance." : 

“Then Abderrahman, seeing the land filled with the multitude of his 
‘army, pierces through the mountains, tramples over rough and level 

ound, plunders far into the na oS of the Franks, and smités all with 

e sword, insomuch that when Eudo came to battle with him at the river 
Garonne, and fied before him, God alone knows the number of the slain. 
Then Abderrahman pursued after Count Eudo, and while he strives to 
spoil and burn the holy shrine at Tours, he encounters the chief of the 
Austrian Frauks, Charles, a man of war from his ag up, to whom Budo 
thad sent warning. There for nearly seven days they strive intensely, and 
at last they set themselves in battle array, ard the nations of the north 
standing firm as a wall, and impenetrable as a zone of ice, utterly slay the 
Arabs with the edge of the sword.”t 

The European writers all concur in speaking of the fall of Abderraliman 
as one of the principal causes of the defeat of the Arabs; who according 
to one writer, after finding that their leader was slain, dispersed in the 
night, to the agreeable surprise of the Christians, who expected the next 

to see them issue from their tents, and renew the couibat. Oue 
moukish chronicler puts the loss of the Arabs at 375,000 men, while he 
says that only 1,007 Christians fell:—a disparity of loss which he feels 
bound to account for by a special interposition of Providence. I have 
translated above some of the most spirited passages ot these writers; but 
it is impossible to collect from them anything like a tull or authentic de- 
scription of the great battle itself, or of the operations which preceded 
and followed it. 

Though, however, we may have cause to vty: the meagreness and 
doubtful character of these narratives, we have the great advantage of be- 
ing able to com the accounts given of Abaicrohman?s expedition by 
the national writers on each side. This is a benefit which the inquirer 
into antiquity so seldom can obtain, that the fact of possessing it in the 
case of the battle of Tours makes us think the historical testimony re- 
specting that great event more certain and satisfactory than is the case 
in many other instances, where we possess abundant details respecting 
military exploits, but where those details come to us from the annalists 
of one pation only, and we have, consequently, no safeguard against the 

rations, and distortions, and the fictions which national vanity has 
BO n put forth in the garb and under the title of history. The Arabian 
writers who recorded the conquests and wars of their countrymen in 
Spain, have narrated also the expedition into Gaul of their great Emir, 
and his defeat and death near Tours, in battle with the host of the Franks 
under King Caldus, the namo into which they metamorphose Charles 
Martel. 

They tell us how there was war between the count of the Frankish 
frontier and the Moslems, and how the count gathered together all his 
people, and fought for atime with doubtful success. “ But,” say the 

ian chroniclers, “‘ Abderrahman drove them back ; and the men of 
Abderrehman were puffed up in spirit by their repeated successes, and 
they were full of trust in the valour and the practice in war of their Emir. 
the Moslems smote their enemies, and passed the river Garonne, and 
aid waste the country, and took captives without number. And that army 
went through all places like a desolating storm. Prosperity made those 
warriors insatiable. At the passage of the river, Abderrahman overthrew 
the count, and the count retired into his stronghold, but the Moslems 
fought against it, and entered it by force, and slew the count, for every- 
thing gave way to their scymetars, which were the robbers ot lives. All 
the nations of the Frankstrembled at that terrible army, and they betook” 
them to their King Caldus, and told him of the havoc made by the Mos- 
lem horsemen, and how they rode at their will through all the land of 
Narbonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and they told the King of the death 
of their count. Then the King bade them be of good cheer, and offered 
to aid them. And inthe 114th year§ he mounted his horse, and he took 
with him a host that could not be numbered, and went against the Mos- 
lems. And he came upon them at the great city of Tours. And Abder- 
rahman and‘ other prudent cavaliers saw the disorder of the Moslem 
troops, who were loaded with spoil; but they did not venture to dis- 
please the soldiers by ordering them to abandon everything except their 
arms and war-horses. And Abderrahman trusted in the valour of his 
soldiers, and in the good fortune which had ever attended him. But (the 
Arab writer remarks) such defect of discipline always is fatal to armies. 


ms. | face for his character ; née his gene t , 4 
amuse myself in the most incongruously-mingled crowd | 
miug little fanciful histories for each member of it ; aud pry into and 





So Abderrahman and his host attacked Tours to gain still more spoil, and 
they fought against it so fiercely that they stormed the city almost before 
the eyes of the army that came to save it; and the fury and the cruelty 
of the Moslems towards the inhabitants of the city was like the fury and 
cruelty of raging tigers. It was manifest, adds the Arab, that God’s chas- 
tisement was sure to follow such excesses ; and fortune thereupon turned 
her back upon the Moslems. 

Near the river Owar || the two great hosts of the two languages and 
the two’ creeds were set in array against each other. The hearts of 
Abderrahman, his captains, and his men were filled with wrath and 

ide, and they were the first to begin the fight. The Moslem horsemen 

fierce and frequent forward against the battalions of the Franks, 

who resisted manfully, and many fell dead on either side antil the going 

down of the sun. Night parted the two armies ; but in the grey of the 

morning the Moslems returned to the battle. Their cavaliers had soon 

hewn their way into the centre of the Christian hosts. But many of the 
Moslems were fearful for the safety of the spoil which they had stored in 
their tents, and a false cry arose in their ranks that some of the enemy 

were plundering the camp ; wherexpon several squadrons of the Moslem 

horsemen rode off to protect their tents. But it seemed as if they fled ; 

and all the host was troubled. And while Abderrahman strove to check 

their tumult, and to lead them back to battle, the warriors of the Franks 
came around him, and he was pierced through with many spears, so that 

-bedied. Then all the host fled before the enemy, and many died in the 
flight. This deadly defeat of the Moslems, and the loss of the great 

leader and good cavalier Abderrahman, took place in the h and 


fifteenth year.’ 

It would be difficult to expect from an adversary a more explicit con- 
fession of having been thoroughly vanquished, than the Arabshere accord 
to the Europeans. The points on which their narrative differs from those 
of the Christians,—as oe per many days the conflict lasted, whether the 
assailed city was actually rescued or not, and the like,—are of little 
Jmoment compared with the admitted great fact that there was adecisive 
trial of strength between Frank and Saracen, in which the former con- 
, The enduring importance of the battle of Tours in the eyes of 
» is attested not only by the expressions of “the deadly 
battle” and “the disgraceful overthrow,” which their writers constantly 
employ when referring to it, but also by the fact, that no more serious 
-attempts.at conquest beyond the Pyrenees were made by the Saracens. 
Charles Martel, and his son and n, were left at leisure to consoli- 
date and extend their power. e new Christian Roman Empire of the 
West, which the genius of Charlemagne founded, and throughout which 
his iron will im peace on the old anarchy of creeds and races, did 
not indeed retain its integrity after its great ruler’s death. Fresh troubles 
came over Europe ; but Christendom, though disunited, was safe. The 
progress of civilization, and the development of the nationalities and 
governments of Modern Europe, from that time forth, went forward in 

Rot uninterrupted, but, ultimately, certain career. 


oe” 
THE CORAL-FISHERS OF TORRE DEL GRECO. 


4 STORY. 


Tam a man who has the rare faculty of “walking with his eyes open.” 
1 believe I learned it in my youth wh a little uty entitled % Eyes or 
no E .The author's name has escaped my memory; but that mat- 
ers little, since the influence of his or her writings has rested there ever 
-since, probably Pt my character to a degree of which I am my- 
self unconscious. After all, is not this an author's best immortality ?— 
Thus always looking beneath the surface of things, I peer into a man’s 


* “ Lors issirent d’Espaigne li Sarrizins, et , Wha: : * 
rames et ont leur fames et leur enfans et toute ieee pitdest on sh aan bat 
-que nus ne le prevoit nombrer ne estimer : tout leur harnois et quanques il avoient 
Path avec entz, aussi comme si ils deussent toujours mes habiter en 
t Tune Abdirrahman multitudine sui exercitus 


et aye France. p. 785. ie 
Arabian chroniclers were compiled and translated i . 
Jose Antonio Conde, in his “ Historia de la Dominacionde io mater nee, Don 
age gd Madrid in 1829. Conde’s plan, which I have niente wl. 
“find in his arene po oe beam shake ae oriental authorities, so that we 
in hi a narrative e wars i , 
Sittesntines and the Christians. in W estern Europe be- 


tween the 
§ Of the Hegira. | Probably the Loire. 








repletam prospiciens terram, &c. 
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mien for his forties 













pation; 





op aay ga r ephotubione! s splays. ee 
sto w en a lous i 
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geologist. d 
usual fantasy—I can hardly call it a pursuit—I stood on 
the shore at Torre del Greco one bright morning in March, when the 
tra that stormy periodical wind, had “creptinto its cave,” aud 
aples lay, all peace and , beneath the 
sky. I was watching a little fleet of boats that seemed 
were just trying their after the manner of a 
flock of young , when first dipping into their native element. I 
was stranger enough in the laud to wonder why so many fishing- boats 
were m sail at once, and asked the question of a lazy sunburnt lad, 
half sailor beggar, who lolled beside me. : 

“Santa Vergine! does uot the signor know? The coral-fishery begins 
to-day ; these are the boats; the fishermen are just coming down from 
Torre.” 

“ How gay they look!” I said, as a troop of mariners, all dressed in 
their best, and fluttering with ribbons, came down to the beach. Most 
of them were young; mauy had a striking peasant-beauty which seems 
natural to an Italian clime. “The coral-fishery must be a merry life,” 
I continued. ares: 

“Tt is the life of a dog!” observed the young lazzarone, stretching him- 
self, as if exulting in his own laziness.” 

“Then why do those young fellows seem so merry?” , 

“ Oh, signor, it is their first season; they do not know what is before 

. I tried it once; but the man who goes two seasons to the coral- 
fishery is mad or a fool—that is, if he lives th the first. I had rather 
starve on shoré'than be worked to death at sea.’ - 

I tried to get some explanation from my young acquaintance respect- 
ing the hardships of the fishery ; but his disgust appeared to be so great, 
that I could elicit nothing, except a repetition of the fact, that it was 
“la vita d'un cane.” I thought that the life of the lazzarone himself seem- 
ed of avery canine and half-civilised character, and could hardly imagine 
one that was worse; sol left him, and watched the fishermen enter 
their boats. They were accompanied to the shore by a number of pea- 
sant women; and as I drew nearer, and looked in the faces of these 
mothers, sisters, betrothed wives perhaps, I found that my speculations, 
founded on the gay ribbons and ‘acer A appearances, were, to say the 
least of them, as fictitious as such fanciful pictures generally are. 

One soon begins to individualise in a crowd, choosing out those who 
seem mosi worthy to be made the foundation of some romantic super- 
structure. My fancy lighted on a young pair‘who appeared superior to 
the rest, certainly not in dress, butin an indescribable something ot air 
and mien that is best expressed by the term omy casa, ofl 
interest in them accordingly; and hidden by a shore-driven boat, used my 
eyes, and—shall I confess it ?—my ears too, with infinite pleasure. It did 
them no harm, poor souls! What was I to them, or they to. mé, save that 
their loving looks, their ill-suppressed tears, their lingering embraces, 
touched a chord in a heart which, perforce, has. learned from such sym- 
pathies to still its individual throbs, and to beat only in unison with the 
great pulse of human nature. 

“ Bertina, mia cara,” whispered the young. ftsherman, “it is only a 
summer, a short summer. is that to the-long life before us—a life 
spent together? The feast of San Michele will soon come, aud then the 
dshery is over, and the fifty ducats will be gained. Think of this, Ber- 
tina!” 

“Ah, Ippolite!” sobbed the girl, “how can. you talk of fifty dueats, 
which must seem nothing to you, though it is a great sum. to me. But I 
have been poor all my lite, while you——. Oh, Ippolite! I wish—I wish 
you had never loved me, and. then Madona Guiditta would not have been 
angry, and you would not be perilling your life for the sake of fitty du- 
cats. Go back to her now, and tell her that you will not marry me, and 
that { will promise to go away and never see you more.” 

“You are very unkind, Bertina,” the young fisherman answered; “ but 
it is too late now. I thought of your doing this, so I got the money in 
advance, and now I am obliged to go, and I am glad of it. I shall never 
return to my sister again; and.if you leave me, the fishes. in the coral 
beds may take [ppolite Sacchi, for all that he-cares.” 

As he spoke the girl clung around him, and. svmped his. words with 
her tearful embrace. They never seemed to see their companions, only 
each other, although many a compassionate eye was directed towards 
them as well as mine. ‘‘ God help them, poor souls!” I.said to myself: 
“there is trouble here, as there is allover the world, wherever love comes.” 
As the fishermen embarked, the crowd of lamenting women shut out 
from my sight Ippolite and his Bertina,so that I did not see their parting.. 


I took an 


Many of the women fell on their knees, and told their rosaries in silence ;.| 


while others took haudfuls of sand, which they threw after the receding 
boats, saying, ‘‘ Posso dare eome nave degli angeli !""—(‘* May it snail like a 
bark floated with angels!”) It was a superstition of love and piety: [ 
could not even smile at it. 

When the women turned. to go home, I saw one of them: still standiug, 
as motionless as a marble statue, gazing after the boats. It was the girl 
Bertina. Ilooked at her wistfully. 
“ Poor thing !” murmured. a voice behind me. I was almost startled. at 
the ees of its tones, seeing that they came from my young lazzarone. 
We 

There was good in the lad, with all his dirt and laziness.: I began to:like 
him. 

“ Why are you so sorry for that young girl?” Isaid. “She is. not 
worse off than all the other women who have sent their friends to, the 
i .’ This was a ruse of mine : it succeeded admirably. 

‘“« I wonder the siguor is not ashamed to speak so coro said the 
lad, becoming energetie and angry atence. “ But itis always so with 
the cold-hearted Inglesi” (English). ‘Who would not be sorry for poor 
Bertina, when all the town knows that she ought to have married Ippolite 
Sacchi in peace and happiness, and gone to live at the pretty viteyard on 
the side of Vesuvius, if it had not | Ferd for But I beg the- signor’s 
pardon for running on thus,” interrupted he. 

Now, if there is one thing which a Neapolitan beggar likes better than 
lolling in the sun and eating macaroni, it is a gossip when he can have all 
the on his own side. I knew the lad was longing to tell as much as 
I to hear ;, but with that spice of canning which makes news and 
and news-seekers coquet with each other, we mutually tried to deceive 
ourselves—he and. I pretended just so much indifference as ht out 
the story in all its completeness. Despairing of ever comveying in 





energetic attitudes, his expressive patois—I will endeavour to furnish a 
condensation of this historiette. 

Ippolite Sacchi had been breught up from the cradle by his half-sistez, 

Mationa Guiditta, his elder by some twenty years. the love whieh 
some hidden fate had, forbidden to expend itself in other ways, was con- 
centrated on this boy. He was her pet, her plaything, her pride. She 
loved him with a love “ ponink the love of women.” All their father’s 
property had been left exclusively her ewn, to the prejudice of little Ip- 
polite ; buthis sister never married ; “ because no one would have her,” 
my lazzaroni observed. I thought, andam now sure, that he was mistaken. 
However, Madona Guiditta, miser and devotee as she was, und conse- 
quently disliked by every body, was yet almost like a mother to the 
youn y polite, until he grew up, and excited her ire by falling in love ! 
Mj Lo at Bertina yourself,” continued my informant, “ and see if he 
could help it! A sweeter and better girl never lived, though she is only 
a poor vine-dresser. Madona Guiditta was ashamed to call her sister, 
though every one else thought the shame was on the other side. The 
ugly old woman was so proud of her riches, and expected Ippolite to 
marry some one better than a poor village girl. She told him to choose 
between his sister and Bertina—to live and be the heir of the vineyard, 
or be turned out without a danaro. He chose Bertina, as who would not ? 
and turned away.” 

“ And he did marry her ?” 

“How could he, signor. when they had not a ducat between them ? 
So he went to the coral-fishery, and poor Bertina is left to work alone, 
until they both get money to m upon. Heigho! it is better tobe a 
aunt and do nothing. Will the signor give me a danaro for amusing 

im 7” 

“ Human nature is human nature after all,” I thought; so I gave him 
the coin, and was turning away, when he pulled me by the sleeve. 

“See, signor, there is Madona Guiditta come to look after the boats I 
suppose. I wonder she is not ashamed to see her own brother, whom 
she pretended to be so fond of, among the coral-fishers. Ugh! there she 
stands, la donnaccione !” 

It is impossible to give the full effect to this purely Italian word, as the 
lad used it, accompanied by a meaning shrug; it implied all that was ug- 
ly, contemptible, and abhorrent in female nature. I looked at her to 
whom he applied it. She was a tall thin woman, certainly the reverse of 
beautiful ; but yet the time might have been when the roundness of youth 
softened her large, strongly marked features, and the benign influence of 





a happy and loving heart made them almost pleasing. We should not 


of wild 


one sometimes finds.a grain of gold-dust on a bed of coarse sand. | 


English the inimitable sketch which the lazzarone gave—euriched by his | 
































harshly of any one. I almost pitied her when I saw the expression 
‘sorrow in her dark eyes, how they were strained to distinguish 
the distant white sails, that looked like floating sea-birds in the bay. 

She creeps along that no one may see her ; she is ashamed, and well 
she may,” moralized the lazzarone—‘ that poor Bertina there is happier 
thanshe. I wonder if they see one another ?” 

i ig id they did not, for Bertina sat under the shelter of a sand-hill, 
with her fuce buried in her lap, and the sister of Ippolite seemed to see 
nothing but the vessel that was bearing to labour aud danger the youth 
who had been her darling for so many years. 

At last the white sails disappe: , and Guiditta turned to leave the 
beach. Bertina alse rose up, and the eyes of thetwo women met. The 

ounger one was se mse bern ; atthe sight, the passing softness which 

ad come over Madona Guiditta was changed into anger. How dared a 
mean peasant girl even to weep for her brother? She cast a look on Ber- 
tina, a look of the bitterest scorn and jealousy, and swept away, leavin 
the poor maiden humbled to the dust. The young viue-dresser wai 
uesil Ippolite’s proud sister had passed out of sight, and then crept away 
to toil and to grieve for her lover. 

Many a time during the summer that I stayed at Torre del Greco, a 
vague int »rest,led me to follow the steps of both Ippolite’s sister and his 
betrothed. Very winning was the latter, with her gentle beauty, her 
patient toil, her faithful love, which found a brief reward when, every 
fortnight or threo weeks, the boats put in from the fishery, and Ippolite 
leaped on shore for a few tender words, a few hulf-weeping caresses, 
which lightened his labour, and made him seem to suffer less from the 
hardships of the coral fishery than those who had no loving aim to reach 
at last. Still they were young, and love alone is happiness. My heart 
clung more to that lonely woman, whose ouly refuge washer pride. Err- 
ing as she was, I pitied Madona Guiditta more than I did those whom she 
had caused to sutfer—for who knew what bitterness might have drunk u 
the fount of love, which so rarely runs dry ina woman's heart ! She had 
sinned ; but who is it that the angels in heaven weep over—the injured 
righteous, or the sinner? > 

My little lazzarone, Pietro, met me occasionally on the sands, and pre- 
suming on the easiness of an idle man, often began to talk—chiefly about 
those m whom I took an interest~as his quick perception soon found out, 
and of which his natural cunning took advantage. Many a stray soldo did 
the young scapegrace wile out of my pockets by his stories about Madona 
Guiditta and the pretty Bertina—how the father of the latter had been a 
young man well to do in the world, but had ruined himself by his extra- 
vagance—and how Guiditta’s father had helped him, and would have done 
more for him, had he not married Bertina’s mother, a low servant girl. I 
did not believe the half ef what Pietro told me, und yet I wished it had 
been true. I put tegether the disjointed fragments, and framed a little ro- 
mance—the romance of a dreamer. It half atoned for the harshness of that 
desolate woman, and so I cherished it, for I would ever fain believe in the 
best side of humanity. 

The feast of San Michele is the time when all the coral boats come on 
shore, whether fully laden or not; and the fishery is ended. No threats 
will induce the sailors to work another day after that blessed time of re- 
lief has arrived. The continued hard labour, the want of sleep, and the 
bad. food, which are the unfailing portion of the coral fishers, took etlect 
in time even upon the youth and strength of Ippolite Sacchi. His bright 
and hopeful eye grew dim ; and when, about a month before the feast of 
Sap Michele, his ‘boat pt into shore, I saw that a great change had come 
over him. 

“It is the last voyage, indeed the last,” I heard him whisper to his be- 
trothed, as the same evening they came down to the boat together. “A 
little more patience, Bertina, dearest, and I shall have earned the money, 
and then we will be married. With your care, I shall be quite strong 
against the vine season comes ; and tending the grapes will be delicious— 
quite like play—after working at the pees. Ford Png 

“ Alas, Rey ' that you should have to work at all, my Ippolite !’” answer- 
ed the girl, kissing his delicate hands, now hard Po embrowned by la- 
bour. “Oh that I had the strength of a man, that I might work for you! 
It breaks my heart to think that I am the cause of all this*I who would 
give my life to save you one care.” 

I was a fool—I know I was; and yet there was something in that girl’s 
love that made my eyes run over. I hid myself behind the hillock where 
they sat, and watched her as she laid his weary head on her shoulder, and 
parted his long damp hair: I could bear it no longer, but crept away— 


pr 


“ Love's paim is very sweet.” 
Why is it that we envy and long for even its sufferings, rather than the 
desolation of its.utter absence ? 

On the eve of San Michele, all the other boats crowded into the harbour 
of Torre del Greco like a swarm of white buttertlias—all except the little 
vessel of Ippolite Sacchi. I was dewn on the beach, mingling with the 
crowd. I did not see Bertina there; for the vintage season had already 
begun, and the young vine-dresser could not spare an hour fren labour, 
net even for the sake of love.. I was rather glad that she was absent: 
it would have been a sore pain to that tender heart, to witness all the hap- 
py greetings, while she herselffhad to endure the bittemess of suspense. 
At thetime, no one thought anything of this temporary delay in the arri- 
val of one boat; but as the: night passed, and the fenst of San Michela 
dawned, while the little bark wus still absent, many; from the town of 
Torre came down to the beach with fear and anxiety in their countenea- 
ces. Theve were other anguish-riven hearts besides that of Bertina. 

All that day I looked in. vain for my little- Mercuxy of geod or evil)ti- 
dings—Pietre the lazzarone.. He had watched. the various merry groups 
and —— half-festive,, half-rel igious, which. hailed. the return of the 
coral-fishers; but in the midst of all, my mind often reverted to the poor 
Bertina,. sorrowing unseen, perhaps alone and unpitied; and more eften 
than even to her did my mind revert to the vineyard om the side of Vesu- 
vius, where one more wretched stillabided. I had an idea that Péetro’s 
absence was in some sort connected with, these two ; and it was a positive 
relief ta me when, at the ebose of the day, I saw him traversing the beach 
with a restless haste that contrasted stsangly wtth his usual lounging gait. 

“Good news runs. fast, Pietro,” said 1; “where are you carrying 
yours ?”’ 

The lad turned round and made his usual salatation; but the broad 
stereotyped smile of a Neapolitan lagzarone contended with an expression 
of sorrow, which made him look comical in the midst of his evident grief. 
“Phe signor’s condescension would almost turn bad news to good," he 
answered, with an attempt at his usual cajoling. But it would not do: 
the poor lad bad a heart in his bosom beneath those paltry rags, and the 





tears stood in his black eyes as he added, “Oh, Signor, de not stop me ; 
1 am going to poor Bertina with the news about Ippolite Sacchi !” 

“What news? Is the boat come ?” 

“Alas, no, signor! But a fishing-smack has brought the news that it 
was seen three days ago foundering in the midst of a storm off the Bar- 
bary coast. There is little hope that poor Bertina will ever sce her be- 
trothed again.” 

“ And you are going to tell her so?” 

“No one else will; and she may bear it best from me—for Ippolite al- 
ways liked me—he was always kind, for I was an orphan like himself— 
and she knows I would have done anything on earth be him.” 

“ And where are you going to find her, Pietro ?” 

“At the church. She is sure to be at vespers, praying for him, poor 
girl. Good evening to the signor!” And Pietro scampered on, his hove 
brown feet hardly leaving a trace in the sands. 

I could not control my own steps; insensibly they brought me to the 
church: I had kept Pietro in sight until he disappeared at the door. 
Then I felt in my very heart what was passing within; I almost heard the 
scream of the widowed maiden, as his terrible news met her ear. Yet I 
could not prevent myself from entering the church. 

It was almost empty. Throughout the day many happy hearts had 
poured out their thankful orisons—for in Cutholic countries religion is 
mingled with every passing event of daily lite—but these had gone away ; 
it was only mourners who came to pray and weep. Through the sombre 
twilight, which always reigns in foreign churches, I saw one figure kneel- 
ing—no, less kneeling than prostrate on the floor. I knew it was Bertina, 
and that she had heard all. Pietro was not beside her ; he was advancing 
with anangry vehemence towards another worshipper at a little distance, 
a woman covered with a hood. The lazzarone touched her dress, and 
she drew it away, as from contamination. But in another moment a 
shriek, wild as that I had expected from the patient, mute, sorrowing Ber- 
tina, disturbed the quiet of the church. Pietro had told Madona Guiditta 
of her brother’s fate. It struck her like a thunderbolt: she fell on the 
marble pav t f. ble. A century of agony and conscience 
stricken remorse must have been comprised in that one moment. 

When Madona Guiditta lifted up her head, Bertina had arisen from her 
knees. The two women looked at one another for an instant, and then 
Ippolite’s sister opened her arms; the girl threw herself into them, and all 
pride, all enmity was forgotten—one common grief had united them, one 
all-sanctifying love for him who was gone. Ippolite’s sister and his. be- 


trothed went away together; the elder mourner leaning on the arm of the 
younger, guided by her, and seeming to look to her with all the helpiess- 
ness with which an aged mother clings to her child. The proud womaa 
was completely shattered by the blow. 

















w often it is the stern rod of affliction which strikes the rock, 
and the waters flow! And who shall say that the hund which deals the 
stroke is nota merciful one! It was so now for both those desolate 
ones. Yet that poor Ippolite ! Well, let us not ponder too much on these 

ings, but look to the end of all. . . . : 

« What has become of Macdona Guiditta and Bertina?” I inquired of 
Pietro, when, after an absence of some time, I met him on the beach. — 

The lad broke into a broader smile than ordinary. “ Oh, they are liv- 
ing together in the beautiful vineyard. Madona Guiditta is growing quite 
fond of her poor brother’s pretty bride—the Virgin pardon her sins! But 
if the old wretch had come to her senses a little sooner, poor Ippolite 
would not be feeding the fishes off the Barbary shore, nor Bertina pin- 
ing her life away, as I know she is, though she smiles and looks cheerful 
for the sake of her lover’s sister. A fine sister, indeed ! no more like Ippolite 
than”—a brilliant idea crossed the mind of the young beggar—* than this 
ragged old jacket to the beautiful new one which I could buy if the signor 
would only give me a few soldi.” / 

“ At the old trade again, Pietro,” I said, trying to look angry, while a 
slight movement made the coins jingle in my pocket, and reminded me 
that the bitter equinoctial winds were just beginning to blow, and the 
lad’s brown skin peeped out at the holes in his shadowy apology for a 
coat. “ It isa sin to encourage idleness,” whispered Prudence, but Com- 
passion put her sweet lips to my ear, and murmured, “ How hard were 
poverty and orphanhood combined !’ Somehow, Pietro got the soldi. 

“So, Madona Guiditta is really kind to the poor girl?” I pursued. 

“Oh, yes, signor; as kind as such an old creature can. At first she 
seemed as if she could hardly bear to look at Bertina, but now she sits 
whole hours watching her; and I have often peeped through the vines, 
when they were sitting together, and seen Madona Guiditta tuke Bertina’s 
head between her two hands—ugly brown withered hands they seemed 
beside those soft cheeck—and look into her face, muttering to herself for 
Minutes together. The old woman may well look too; for poor Bertina’s 
was once the prettiest face ever seen, and the very image of her father,s 
who was the handsomest fellow in Naples, people said. But the Signor 
ee can take little interest in these things.” 

nodded, but did not farther detain my young informant. As I walked 

on, it was with a thoughtful spirit. Another leaf in the great tablet of 

the human heart had been unfolded before me through these unconscious 

revelations. They set me pondering for along time. As we advance 

in life, we philosophise where we once used only only to feel. I was on 

~~ boundary of the two crises, and my meditations sayoured a little of 
th. 

As the winter drew on, I began to experience the weariness of an aim- 
less life. The subsiding of the passing interest which the little episode | 
relate had given me perhaps increased this feeling. My strolls about 
Torre seemed to have a painful uniformity, so I projected a journey up 


ae homeward, moralising, 
. Ho 


after my usual habit, on what Thad / 


and capricious they 

ehittion of force that God has made for them. All this, for or for 
evil, comes to the same thing—for human dignity, and for the progress of 
intelligence and ity in man. But no, no! Let us examine more 
closely before pronouncing this no. T at random a hundred men 
amongst these enslaved races, and a h | amongst our le who 
call themselves free. _Weigh them. On which side will be found the 
greater amount of morality and of virtue? I know well, but I tremble 
toanswer. Should any one read this after me, he might suspect me of 
partiality for despotism, or of contempt for liberty. But he would de- 
ceive himself. Llove liberty as a thing to be strived for, difficult of 
attainmeut, and enuobling for humanity ; thus do I love virtue for its in- 
trinsic excellence, and net for the sake of its recompence. But the ques- 
tion is one involving happiuess, and after a philoso yhical examination I say 
with Montaigne, what do I know ? The fact is, t 1at our political ques- 
tions, of so much importance in our lyceums, or in our coffee-houses, or 
in our clubs, become small enough when seen from a distance. from the 
middle of the ocean, from the summit of the Alps, or in an elevated point 
of view, philosophical or religious. These questions only interest some 
men who have a livelihood and leisure hours—the mass have but to do 
with nature. Religion, good, beautifal and divine; this is the political creed 
for the masses. his principle of life is wanting in our own, and there- 
fore is it that we stteable, and fall, and fall again, and do not advance. 
The breath of life is wanting in us; we create forms, but there is no soul 
in them. O God, breathe into us thy breath, or we perish. 






THE EFFECT OF TRAVELLING UPON HIS OWN MIND. 


When man has amassed, classified, putin order, investigated, and summed 
up the innumerable multitude of impressions, images, and thoughts, that 
the earth and mankind furnish to him who enquires; when he has ripen- 
ed his own mindand his convictions, he, too, speaks in his turn. Good 
or bad, just or false, he gives his rat chy to his own generation in poetical 
or in philosophical form. He says his word; the word that every man 
who reflects is called upon to say. This moment may perchance come 
for me—it has not yet arrived. 


HIS OPINION OF THE ENGLISH, WRITTEN AT MALTA. 


Our anchor is weighed ; we are about to leave the port, when a. sail ar- 
rives from the Archipelago, and brings word that several vessels have been 
taken by Greek pirates, and their crews massacred. The Consul of France, 
M. Miege, advises us to wait a few days, Captain Lyons, of the English fri- 
gate Madagascar, offers to escort our brig as far as Nauplia in the Morea, 
and even to take us in tow, if the sailing of the brig is inferior to that of 
the frigate. He accompanies this offer with every thing that can add value 
to the obligation. We accept it, and set sail on Wednesday the first of 
August at eight o’clock in the morning. We are scarcely out at sea, 
when the Captain, whose vessel shoots far ahead, backs his topsails and 





the mountain. Perhaps some vague remembrance of Bertina, and of the 
vineyard on Vesuvius, which seemed a very Paradise to the little lazza- 
rone, was the unconscious reason of my choosing this direction for my 
peregrinations. If so, the same chance led me thither; for one day, at 
the commencement of a sudden storm, such as are peculiar to the region, 
I found myself seeking shelter at a dwelling which fully answered Pie- 


lays to for us. He lowers into the water a barrel with a hawser attached 
to it; we fish up the barrel and the hawser, and we follow, like a horse 
in a leading-rein, the floating mass that ploughs the waves, and seems 
scarcely conscious of our weight. . 

I was not acquainted with Captain Lyons, who for six years had com- 
manded a ship of the English squadron in the Levant. I was not known 





tro’s descriplion. 

While I speculated on this, the door opened, and I was courteously 
welcomed in by a voice which I knew well, though it was the first time 
its accents had ever been addressed to myself. I soon found myself sit- 
ting face to face with Madona Guiditta and Bertina. Little did either 
know how well the stranger had read the hearts and the destiny of both. | 
I watched them eagerly. Achange had come over Ippolite’s sister; the | 
harsh lines in her face had melted away. When she looked at, or spoke 
to Bertina especially, there was a sweetness in her countenance that 
made me remember with surprise Pietro’s epithet of “donnaccione.” 
But most of ali did I marvel at the patient calmness of Bertina’s face—a 
calmness which seemed the very sublimation of grief. Then I knew how 
great and holy is the love which survives even the parting of death, and 
through its intensity conquers even that last despair. 

I was almost glad that the storm continued, so that I had an excuse for | 
remaining ; but I was not exactly pleased when the shaggy head of Pie- 
tro the lazzarone peeped in at the Boob: Madona Guiditta turned away 
with an expression of pain, bat Bertina went and spoke to the lad with 
her own kind tones. Pietro seemed unusually aaiion though a contin- 
ual succession of furtive smiles appeared creeping about his mouth. At 
last he came close to Bertina, and whispered something that made her 
start and turn pale. 

“ What is it? Oh, mother of mercy! what is it?” she uttered tre- 
mulously. 

The lad’s eyes wandered uneasily towards the door. “Don’t be fright- 
ened, Madona Bertina; it is nothing—only the boat—the boat: I can’t 
keep it any longer!” cried the boy, bursting into a caper of frantic joy, 
bev nearly overthrew the table and myself too. “Ippodite is come 

ack ! 

He was indeed! for the next instant he darted ise the room, and 
snatched to his arms—ah, the first embrace was not the sister’s, but the 
beloved Bertina’s! Even then a pang seemed to shoot through Guiditta’s 
heart, since, when Ippolite left his betrothed to fall on the neck of his 
sister, she only kissed his brow, said softly, ‘Thank God,” and glided out 
of their presence. The happy ones never thought of this—how could 
they know it! 

A short time after, Madona Guiditta returned. Bertiua and Ippodite 
leoked anxiously towards her, and the girl half withdrew herself from the 
loving arm of her betrothed. But there was no cause for doubt in that 
serene, attectionate, though halfmournful face. 

“ Bertina, the Virgin has heard our prayers,” she said. 
welcome home ! Forget all the past, as I do. 
sister {" 

During that silent embrace I and Pietro erept out of the room. We had 
no business there. 

I do not think I shall ever see Torre del Greco 
carry with me all my life a pleasant memory of 
there. But it is very unlikely that I shall ever be allowed to forget the 
place, since I have an active and faithful Italian servant, who has followed 
me half over Europe, and who keeps perpetually reminding me of the 
beauty of a particular vineyard on Mount Vesuvius. He never urges me 
to §°. —o a b ——s the bappines my presence would give. 

ways like , > 5 i 
self,” the fellow adds pm a eee oe gaegie pene, Can, Say 


Sly Pietro! I should not wonder if you had your own way after all. 


EXTRACTS FROM LAMARTINE. 
Translated for the Albion from his Journey in the East. 


HIS POLITICAL CREED IN 1839. 
Tam neither an aristocrat nor a democrat. 
the reverse sides of the medal of humanity, and to find one as hollow as the 
other. I am neither an aristocrat nor a democrat; I am a man, and the ex- 
clusive partisan what can ameliorate and render perfect the whole human 
race, whether born at the top or at the foot of the social ladder. I am neither 
for the people nor for the great, but for humanity in the abstract; nor do I 
believe that either aristocratic or democratic institutions possess the exclu- 
sive power of perfecting mankind or liberty in the South of Europe. 
Love and religion are the two thoughts, or rather they constitute the one 
single thought of the people of the South; thus they strive after nothing 
in addition—these are sufficient for them. We pity them, whilst we 
ought to envy. What is there incommon between our fictitious passions 
between the tumultuous agitation of our vain ideas, and these the two 
sole subjects that fill up life with the children of the sun—religion and 
love—one throwing an enchantment over the present, the other over the 
ture? Thus it happens, that in spite of all prejudices to the contrary, 
I have always been struck with the calm expression of the physiognomies 
of the South, so settled and so rarely troubled—with the repose, the se- 
renity, and the contentment, exhibited in the manners and expressed in 
© countenances of this noiseless multitude, that breathes, lives, loves 
and sings before one’s eyes. Their songs are the overflowings of happi- 
sue the vent given to souls too full. There is singing at Rome, at Na- 
E nay at Genoa, at Malta, in Sicily, in Greece, in Ionia, on the shores, on 
ihe fhe on the roofs. Nothing is heard but the slow recitative of 
b dan erman, of the sailor, of the shepherd, or in the serenity of night 
Ti “gue murmurs of the guitar. This is happiness, say what one may. 
ley are slaves, would you exclaim? What do they know of this? 
Slavery or Liberty! Conventional evil or conventional happiness! The 
good and the bad lie more within ourselves. What matters it to these 





“My brother, 
Ippolite, bring to me my 


again, though I shall 
the summer I spent 


Ihave lived long enough to see 


peaceful multitudes who inhale the sea-breeze, or recline beneath the te- 
f Malta, or the Bosphorus, what matters it 
made for them by a priest, by a pacha, or by a parliament? 
hange in any degree their relations with Nature, which are 
All society, free or not free, must 
We are slaves to laws 


pid rays of the sun of Sicily, of 
at laws are 

Does this ¢ 

all that eee fd them? Assuredly not. 

resolve itself into servitudes more or less felt. 








is possible not to love the English—it is impossible not to esteem them. 


The moon was waning from the sky, when Ariadne woke, 
Along the beach the wailing waves monotonously broke ; 

A wail of doom 
She turn’d to still 


“‘ My Theseus! love!” He answer’d not. Where now the god-like face, 
That still, like young Apollo's, 
“ My love, my lord, where art th 
Save the breaking surge upon the shore, and the wolf upon the hill. 


She rush’d in terror from the tent, she stood beside the sea— 
Along the waves one look she sent of wilder’d agony ; 

From shore to peak her glances flew, yet nothing could she spy, 
But at her feet the sullen @eep, and over her the sky. 


But still the lessening bark bore on with full, unslacken’d sail. 


Low down upon the rock she sank, and her long black locks she tore, 
And the tears fell from her eyes like rain, till she might wee 
Where now that dip 
And with bare and 


“Was it for this, false Theseus, that ye lured me from my home ? 


to himeven by name. I had not met himin company at Malta, as he was 
in quarantine ; and nevertheless, an officer of another nation, of a nation 
often rival and hostile, he consents at the first signal on our part to pro- 
tract his voyage for two or three days, to subject his ship and his crew to 
a mancuvre often very dangerous (that of towing), and to hear perchance 
the seamen of his own ship murmuring around him at such condescension 
to au unknown Frenchman—actuated solely in all this by a noble = 
and by sympathy for the anxiety of a woman and the suffering of a child. 
Here is the English officer in all his personal generosity—here is man in 
all the dignity of his character and of his mission. I shall never forget the 
occasion nor the man. The Captain, who sometimes comes on board our 
brig to inquire how we get on, and to renew the assurance of the pleasure 
he feels in protecting us, seems to me one of the most loyal and open 
minded men that I have met with. Nothing in him recalls the pretended 
rudeness of the sailor; but the firmness of one accustomed to contend 
with the most terrible of the elements is admirably united in his yet young 
and handsome countenance witha softness of soul, an elevation of thought, 
and a certain grace of character. J 

Strangers when we arrived at Malta, we do not see without regret its 
whitened walls sinking far off beneath the waves. Those houses which 
we looked at with inditlerence afew days since, have now for us a physi- 
ognomy and a language. We have become acquainted with their hab. 
itants, and kindly Tooks from their terraced heights follow the distant sails 
of our two vessels. 

Morally and politically the English are a great people—but in general 
they are not sociable. Centred in the soft and pure intimacy of the fa- 
mily hearth, when they go out of it it is not for enjoyment, it is not from 
the need of opening out their souls or of extending their sympathies—it 
is the custom, and it is vanity that leads them. Vanity is the moving prin- 
ciple in all English society—this it is that constructs that social form, so 
cold, so limited, so full of etiquette—this it is that has made those class- 
ifications of rank, of titles, of dignities, of wealth, by which alone men 
are marked therein, and which have made of man himself a complete 
abstraction, to take note only of his name, his garb, his social position. 

Are they different in their colonies? I should believe so, after what 
we have experienced at Malta. Scarcely arrived, we received from all 
that makes up that fine colony marks of interest and kindness the most 
disinterested and the most cordial. Our stay there was but a round of 
brilliant and continued hospitality Sir Frederick Ponsonby and Lady 
Emily Ponsonby, his wife, a couple made to represent everywhere wor- 
thily, the one the virtuous and noble simplicity ofthe English aristocracy, 
the other the soft and graceful modesty of the women of high rank in her 
country—the family of sir Frederick Hankey, Mr. and Mrs. Nugent, Mr. 
Greig, Mr. Freyre formerly Ambassador in Spain—have received us less 
as travellers than as friends. We have seen them but for a week, we 
shall perchance never see them again, but we carry away a heart-felt im- 
pression of this most obliging cordiality. Malta has been for us the colo- 
ny of hospitality. Scmething chivalric and hospitable, that recalls its an- 
cient possessors, is found again in these palaces, now in the hands of a 
nation worthy of the high rank that it occupies in the civilized world. It 
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THE LAMENT OF ARIADNE. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


“ Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjuries and unjust vows.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


rophetical it seemed, and, with a start, 
her sudden fears against her lover’s heart. 


lowed at the touch of her embrace ? 
ou! Speak !” But all around was still, 


g 


Up to the cliffs she sped, and there, on the purple ocean’s verge, 
She saw a white sail rise and dip, like a seamew on the surge ; 
Then from her side she rent her robe, and waved it on the gale, 


p no more. 
’Tis gone! and she has rush’d away, 


ping sail ? 
eeding feet she stands amid the dashing spray. 


b 


For this—deserted, desolate, this desert shore to roam ? 

False to the vows thou’st deeply sworn before the gods! And durst 
Thou bear thy broken honour home, thy perjuries accurst? 

“ And could no gentle thought of me, no thought of all the pain 
That’s bursting here—here at my heart, thy purpose fell restrain ? 
Woe! woe! and were thy promises of destiny like this ? 

Are these thy festive spousals—these our hymeneal bliss ? 


“‘ Thou, too, whose very life was mine, by me to life testored, 
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mt 
“I might not be thy wife, perchance, if such thy sire’s decree ; 
That Phad borne, so I had dwelt beneath one roof with thee ; 
I would have been thy handmaid—ay, to me it had been sweet, 


To spread the purple couch for thee—to lave thy weary feet. 


“Oh, would, Almighty Jove! the fleet had never touch’d the shore, 
Which from Athene’s town to Crete the fatal tribute bore ; 

Nor one that hid so black a heart within a form so fair, — 

Beneath my father’s roof had come, to blast it with despair ! 

“ Lost, lost—where shall I turn me? Oh ye pleasant hills of home, 
How shall I fly to ye again across this angry rm 


? 
How meet my father’s gaze—a thing so doubly steeped in guilt, 
The leman of a lover who a brother’s blood had spilt ? 


, 


“ Yes, lover then! but now, just gods! alone be cleaves the deep, 
And leaves me li re to perish on this savage ocean-steep ; 

No hope, no succour, no esca none, none to hear my pray’, 
A)l dark, and drear, and desolate, and death, death every where. 


“ Yet, ere these sad and streaming eyes on earth have look’d their last, 
Or, e’er this heart hath ceased to t, I to the gods will cast 
One burning pray’r for vengeance on the man who a broke 

The yows, S hich, pledged in their dread names, in my fond ear be spoke: 


“ Come, then, ye that avenge on man his guilty passions dire, 

Ye maids, whosesnake-wreath’d brows bespeak your bosons’ vengeful ire 
Come ye, and hearken to the curse, which I, of sense forlorn, 

Hurl from the ruins of a heart, with mighty anguish torn! 


“Though there be fury in my words, and madness in my brain, 
Let not my ery of woe and wrong assail your ears in vain! 

Urge the false heart that left me here still on with headlong chase, 
From ill to worse, till Theseus curse himself and all his race !” 


She sank upon the stormy beach, like one whose life is spent, 
And forth upon the winds her cry of desolation went; __ . 
Young Bacchus heard it, and with heart aflame he left his shrine, 
And came unto the lonely isle a comforter divine. 


THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 
Continued. 
IX.—THE NEW .PROPHET. 


The tardy and reluctant light of a layered morning had scarcely 
struggled through the frost fog, and shone into the house of Kru E 
when the sounds of a tumult in the street roused Franz from his slumber 
on the day following that of the action ' 

His sleep, though deep, had been unrefreshing. The fumes of the 
wine still douded bis brain, his temples throbbed, a sharp pain flashed 
through his eye-balls; and when he started suddenly to his feet the earth 
seemed to reel under him. The atmosphere of the room was loaded with 
the heavy lingering odours of the feast, and the smoke and smell of the 
lamps, some of which still flickered in their sockets. Around him, in 
various attitudes of uneasy sleep, lay the apprentices, their hard-drawn 
breathing and darkly-flushed faces bearing witness to the excesses of the 
night. By his side sat Elise, her crimsoned cheek lying on her arm, her 
wreath of leaves withered and crushed, and her luxuriant hair flowing in 
disorder over her white robe. She looked like a beautiful Bacchante re- 
posing after an orgie. And the pallid light looked in faintly upon this 
scene, and revealed it to the eyes of Franz with a sickly languor, which 
would have brought remorse to the conscience of any man except a 
lover. 

But Franz was too full of the happiness, of which the incidents of the 
revel were a sort of guarantee, to look with feelings of regret upon a 
spectacle under other circumstances so humiliating. On contrary, 
Elise never befere appeared so charming in his sight. The vows uh we 
sionate love and eternal fidelity, which they had so often whispered to 
each other during the night, seemed to have imparted a new _and more 
rapturous beauty to her helene 5 he felt, too, that she was his own,—a 
conviction which, when it comes into the heart ior the first time, scatters 
common sense to the winds; and in a flutter of exulting admiration, he 
flung himself at her feet, and seizing her band, covered it with kisses. 
She awoke. 

At that moment, Klara, disturbed from her slumber by the increasing 
tumult out of doors, came into the room. Seizing her sister in the dis- 
organised attitude of awakening and turning with dizzy gaze upon Franz, 
Franz on his knees, and the apprentices scattered about asleep, the room 
in diserder, and the smoke and expiring rays of the lamps still flittin 
over the table, she started, blushed, uttered an involuntary cry o 
surprise, and darted into her bedroom, hastily closing the door as she 
retreated. 

“ Was Klara here ?” exclaimed Elise, starting up, and throwing back 
her hair from her brow. Then seeing the aperentions and the state of 
the room, the whole truth of her imprudence flashed upon her, she be- 
came as pale as death, and murmured in accents of terror to her lover, 
‘“« Ah, Franz, what will these men think of me?” 

“« My lite!” whispered Franz, endeavouring to withdraw her attention 
from the terrible image the scene had suggested to her; but it had made 
too deep an impression to be easily obliterated. She hastily withdrew 
her hand, and casting a hurried glante, full of an expression of bitter an- 
guish, upon the Gesellen, she rushed out of the room. 

While this little action was going forward the tumult 
and Franz, having first called up his comrades from their 
hastened out to ascertain the cause of the commotion. 

He had scarcely turned from the door when he encountered the little 
tailor, who had been so communicative to him on the day when he en- 
tered the city. In demeanour Kreutzner wore an aspect of the drollest 
importance. His manner was so fussy and grand, that Franz plainly saw 
that something extraordinary had occurred. The little tailor took him 
mysteriously by the arm, aud led him back to the hall he had just left. 
The Gesellen had vanished, but the table remained still covered with its 
festive wreck. 

Having looked cautiously round the room, and closed the door, Kreutz- 
ner deliberately seated himself at the table, and taking up a knife in one 
hand, while he glanced turtively over the array of 1nfinished viands be- 
fore him, he said to Franz,— 

“ What did | prophesy!” This was followed by a “hem!” and en- 
other survey of the board. ‘“ What did I prophesy?” said he, a second 
time, drawing over a delicate Westphalian ham, and helping himeelf to a 
huge slice. ‘‘ What did I prophesy?” exclaimed he, a third time, im a 
louder voice, pouring the half of a flask of wine into a goblet, and drain- 








w louder; 
eavy sleep, 


ing off its contents at a single draught. , 

“The devil knows what you prophesied !” returned Franz, impatient- 
l “There are so many men in Munster gifted with prophesy, that 
for the future their predictions may pass in at one ear and go out at the 
‘other.” ; 

“No blasphemy, brother,” said the tailor. “ What I phesied, I 
prophesied ; and Nis now fulfilled. Did I not foretell that Jan Bockhold 


would soon become a great man? You doubted that—you sneered at it, 
in the pride of your iron hands ; as if a tailor could never be anyt but 
a tailor, the fractional part of a man like yourself. Well, what is the re- 
sult? Jan Bockhold, the tailor, is now your sovereign, unlimited 
power over life and death.” , . 
“ You have been drinking,” said Franz, angrily; “and you are come 
here to waste my time over your ridiculous stories.” 
“ Believe it, or not, as you like, I will tell you, step by step, what hap- 
ened this morning while you were a your laziness in bed. Now, 
Some tome. This morning, before the bi of day, the Matthias 
assembled the congregation. ‘Now,’ cried he, aloud, raising his voice, 
‘I will go forth like Gideon with a handful of men, and destroy the host 
of the ungodly.’ Thereupon he chose thirty men, and led them out of 
the city to the camp of the Bishop. Now, how the mistake occurred I 
can’t say; but either he had not rightly inquired of the Spirit, or the 
Spirit had not clearly explained itself to him ; but so it was, that a at 
slaughter followed, not of the hest of the ungodly, but of the host of Gi- 
deon. They were slain to a man; not even a messenger survived to tell 
us the news. Then, in the market-place, was there heard a voice of woe, 


lamentation, and mourning. The people mourned for the prophet, and 


would not be comforted.’ J 
“ The plain ’ said Franz, who 


meaning of all this blasphemous jargon, slain, and 
? 


atthias is 





By me who for thy love gave up my brother to thy sword ! 


was beginning to lose all patience, “is, that 
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‘faith upon whose threshold accumulating horrors and indecencies had 


_feel in your 









Jan Bockhold elected in his place Is it not so? Come to the point at 

ence 

=. ny are in this morning!” returned Kreutz- 

pees, aye = eee p arn of wine. “ Affairs of state 
t 


can’ ite so fast, if you . We must give them a pro- 
por kistasieg! resundity of style.” fet 
Franz writhed under the prospect of a further infliction of the tailor’s 


eloquence, but felt that the shortest way to get rid of him was to let him 
have his own sa, hie . : wy 

The people furious,” continued Kreutzner, “ thinking that 
some lying spirit had cheated them of their prophet, Then it was that 
Jan Beckholt spoke to the congregation. Lord! how he can speak, too! 

He informed them that it had been revealed to him that Matthias should 
die, like a second Maccabens, fighting for his people. But (beatitude te 
the dead !) he had seen the of the prophet enter into glory! Of 
ceurse the revelation was meant to point him out as the successor of Mat- 
thias; and ingly he was elected in the marketplace with the un- 
animous glorification of the people.” 

“And how is it thought he will govern us?” Franz ventured to 
uire. 

“Like one anointed by the Lord for the government of men. It is a 
leasure to him to rule; he does it in reality far better than he used to 
o it on the stage. You should see how severe va grey he looks. His 

i maxim is, that ‘the first shall be last, the last first—the 


and the low exalted,’ and in consequence of which, the 


churches, ey the highest buildings in the city, must be demolished forth- 
with; but as the walls are rather thick, and all the able-bodied men are 


employed in the defences, we must content ourselves fur the present with 
4 plunder.” 
“ Plunder the churches !” exclaimed Franz, with undisguised horror. 
Kreutzner was about to reply, with a very comical expression of as- 
tonishment mixed with contempt on his face, when a wild yell arose in 
the street. bir yo he the window. A ‘ling cole lowest Mempas 
were pouring throu street, shrieking, yelling, uttering the mos 
frantic cries. fin the abet of them a as a man stark naked, who 
contorted his body with the most frightful violence, leaping and bounding 
eonvulsively from side to side, foaming at the mouth, and yelling as if 
of a devil. Suddenly he sprung up into the air, aud shouted 
out, “ The King of Zion comes!” The cry was instantly taken up by the 
crowd. “The King of Zion comes!” roared the multitude, as they 
swept past in a state of frenzied excitement. 
“ Who was that maniac ?’’ demanded Franz. 
“ Maniac!” returned the tailor; “take care, Meister Armourer, how 
ou betray your ignorance so foolishly. Maniac! That was Jan Bock- 
hold himself. The Spirit hus descended upon him.” At this expression 
Kreutzner took off his hat reverently; then bursting into « loud fit of 
laughter, he exclaimed, “ I must be off after him, to see what he is about 
now; 80, good morning.” He tried in vain to recover his gravity. It was 
evident either that some sinister joke was in his thoughts, or that the 
prospect of approaching distinction had given a sudden fillip to his animal 
8 ; but the tape che of laughter was obstinate, and resisted all his 
to control it, until he fairly ran out of the room. 
Franz, with a heavy heart, turned to his forge. 


X.—DOUBTS AND TEMPTATIONS. 


The more Franz reflected upon the strange things thet were enacting 
around him, the greater diiculty he felt in uniting himself visibly with 
the fanatical congregation. The baptismal rite was still unperformed, and 
he delayed it is day to day, as if he shrank from that final test of a 


made him waver. 

He worked incessantly at his forge. It furnished him with an excuse 
for not mixing with the assemblies of the people. It enabled him also to 
be more with Elise, whose enthralling spells hourly acquired increased 

wer over his heart. The lovers were so engrossed by each other that 

ey wm little regard to the poor, silent Klara, who soon began to feel 
herself quite alone in her own home. Probably love had made Franz 
very selfish, but he never perceived that this isolation was making rapid 

, on her spirits, until one day he discovered her in tears over her 
distaff. Seating himself beside her, and gently taking her hand, he inquir- 
ed the cause of her unhappiness. 

“ Sweet sister,” he said to her, affectionately, “these tears are a re- 
proach to us.” 





“ Sister !” she replied, hastily withdrawing her hand, while a faint shud- 

over frame. 

“And wherefore not, sister?” said Franz. Am I not your brother in 
the faith? and have I not a right, as the betrothed of Elise, to call you 
' sister ?” 

Klara turned away her head, and endeavoured to stifle the tears that 
gathered in large drops in her soft blue eyes. 

“Come, come,” said Franz, “ you are left too much alone; this is ner- 
vousness. We have been selfish, Klara, in thinking only of our own hap- 
piness, and neglecting you.” 

“No, no,” said Klara; “ you have been always very good to me.” 

“But I will be better,” returned Franz; “Iam so happy in your sis- 
ter’s love, that] would have all the world as happy as myself. But Elise 
shall not engross all my time,” he added, playfally, hoping to divert her 
melancholy. 

“Not for the universe shall you waste an hour upon me, Franz,’’ an- 
swered Klara; ‘leave me to the solitude of my own heart. It is better for 
me. 

“Dear Klara,” said Franz, “ why do you speak so sadly? _Is there any 
sorrow troubling you that I can ulleviate! You must confide in me. It 
is right and proper you should. I need not tell you what an interest I 
piness—how tenderly [ love you.’ 

Klara started to her feet, and, covering her face with her hands, fled 
to the door, which that moment opened, disclosing the squalid person of 
the Seer Taiskoschirer, who, wrapped in his ragged mantle, was just en- 
—- room. As Klara precipitately passed out the mannikin leered 
after her with an ominous grin, and then standing betore Franz as bolt up- 
right as he could, he addressed him in a slow and solemn drawl,— 

“ Brother, wilt thou be King of Zion ?”’ 

“ King of Zion!” cried Franz, bewildered with astonishment. “ What 
mean you, man ?”’ 

“‘T ask thee,” screamed the dwarf, “ wilt thou be King of Zion?” 

% If you mean Sovereign of Munster,” said Franz, smiling at the absur- 
dity of the proposition, “oh, yes, by all means! But how is it to be 
brought about, Brother Excuse me, but I really forget your name.” 

“You are a fool!” retorted the dwarf, with malignant bitterness; “ the 
sun shines on you, and you feel it not; the light comes to you, and you 
see it not. Are you so sunk in the carnal life as not to know the spiritual 
truth that the first shall be last, and the last shall be first? We are clay 
in the hands of the potter. The spirit hath seated himself at the potter's 
wheel to fashion a king unto us, and thou arthe! Like Saul, thou arta 
Mom man and 2» goodly person, therefore will I make thee King of 

ion. 

“And what is to become of Jan Bockhold?” asked Franz, scarcely 
able to restrain his impatience. “But I cannot stop to discuss such mo- 
mentous questions with you, and I commend you to seek another listener 
for this royal foolery.” 

“Tf you are wise you will hear me,” said the seer; “ this is no foolery, 
but a mission of high import. Jan Bockhold is a feather, blown by the 
wind of my mvuth. He only holds the sceptre till you ascend the throne. 
He is not fit for deeds—a man of ferocity without courage.” 

“You are, then, serious!” said Franz, looking very gravely at t 

warf; “then hear me, for I am now serious, too. I am unfit to rule a 
people ; I know nothing about government; it would be madness to ac- 
Cept a station I could not fill with profit to the people.” 

r Fool! screamed Taiskoschirer, stamping his foot with rage ; “ to rulc 
_ Pelgn is as easy as it issweet. To rule? Every one rules somewhere 

his own ay Byery one has power, and uses it, though he does not 
know it. ? What is there to rule? You rule yottr apprentices, 
ey rule the workmen, the workman riles his wife, the wife rules the 
weuch. Every one rules. It is oily to widen the circle of authori- 

sand he who rules a house may, with greater ease, rale a kingdom. 
more you widen it the easier to rule, because the authority becomes 
more seemetinnd powectsl, nag the be aor more passive. Every body 

} € workshop, but who murmurs against a 

1 and, pores pad ch shall merase against the King of Zion?” 
mixture ason & naticism in this speech fai - 

zled Frana, He saw that the deformed beggar ay dean few ‘im 

was really in earnest, and that he spoke with an air of confidence which 

implied the possession of the means as well as the will to accomplish his 
purpose. But this had only the etfect of terrifying Franz from 

i parley on such perilous matters. 

“« Begone !” he pos ey waving his arm and advancing towards the 
door ; “seek another king. The Spirit has not called me to the office.” 
Taiskoschirer, ages intercepting him, suddenly éropt the folds of 
his tattered mantle, and, drawing his arm forth from under it, displayed 









astonished of Franz a crown. It was exqui 
yo and pede pA which flu: 
rays as the dwarf it in the sunshine. 

Franz felt his eyes smitten by its radiance. 

“ Here,” said the dwarf, in a hollow voice, “is all my w wealth. 
In the dark hours of the silent night I have wrought it as an ing to 
the Spirit to crown the King of Zion. I have chosen thee from amidst 
the people to wear it. Yield to my invocation, and I swear to crown thee 
with this diadem in the market-place.” 

There was a wild fascination in the man’s words and attitude. For 
one moment, but for one moment only, ambition knocked at the heart of 
Franz; but reason refused it admittance, and, turning hastily trom the seer, 
he exclaimed,— 

“ Hence, tempter ! Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

“ Thou shalt repent this,” groaned the dwarf, “when it will be too 
late to recall thy blasphemy !” and, casting a withering look of menace 
and contempt on the armourer, he vanished as suddenly as he had ap- 





XIL—THE DUODECIMVIR. 


_“ The Duodecimvir Kreutzner desires to see you, Meister Franz,” said 
one of the apprentices to Franz, as he was labouring at his anvil some 
few hours after he had rejected the crown of Zion. e title was utterly 
unknown to him, but that excited little euriosity. Extraordinary titles 
were springing up every day ; and so, flinging down his hammer, he fol- 
lowed the apprentice into the hall. There, to his undisguised amazement, 
he found his little friend, the tailor, arrayed in the magisterial robe of 
black velvet, with an immense ruff of laced cambric spreading its circum- 
ference round his merry satyr face, and a long gold-hilted rapier ringing 
against the stone floor as he advanced, with the gait of a peacock, to meet 
the armourer, stopping at every step to see if his sword and train fell pro- 
perly behind. 

“As I know, my good friend, you take an interest in my prosperity,” 
lisped the little tailor, bending his head condescendingly, “I came in 
person to announce to you the honours that have been conferred upon 
me.” 

“ What mummery have you in hand now?” demanded Franz, vexed at 
the untimely interruption ; “take off your fool’s jacket, and put on the 
cap and bells at once.” 

“* Speak decorously,” returned Kreutzner, looking as puffed full with 
rebuke as he could; “ this is my robe of office as one of the twelve judges 
of Israel.” 

“You—a judge ?—you ?” returned the other. 

“Ah!” said the tailor, “ you were always the unbelieving Thomas. 
But I came straight from the market-place, where the people have insti- 
tuted the new laws of the free city.” 

“ And the burgomaster and town-ceuncillors ?” inquired Franz. 

“ Superseded,” replied Kreutzner ; “ dismissed, plucked down, and cast 
out. Your cousin, Meister Gerard, will have plenty of leisure on hand 
now to kill his sheep himself; and the worthy Knipperdolling, who is 
fit - nothing else, has henceforth the privilege of officiating as headsman 
to Zion.” ‘ 

“ Who has done this ?”” demanded Franz. 

“Who? There’s a question!” replied Kreutzner ; “ who but Jan Bock- 
hold, the sublime and terrible? After he was driven by the Spirit 
through the streets in the holy state of nature, he remained speechless, 
and wrote down on his tablets that he should be dumb for three days. 
This day he recovered his speech, and, calling together the Church, re- 
vealed to them the new ordinances. I am one of them. Look on me 
with awe, unbelieving man of vice! Lo! I am no longer a tailor. The 
former administration resigned on the spot; and I and my colleagues, 
forming the high board of Duodecimvirs, were duly installed in the sight 
of the congregation.” 

“ Heaven at that I may keep my senses!” said Franz. “ First 
comes one who tells me that the reign of the prophet is ended; and 
now another, who proclaims it more powerful than ever. This whirl 
of nee will drive me mad. What amI to believe? How is it all to 
end 

“ Patience,’ whispered the Duodecimvir, mysteriously ; ‘there is more 
behind. Our Janis not the man to stop midway, when there is work to 
be done. Wonders arein the wind. ButI must notloiter here. I only 
looked in to shine upon you for a moment, and must be off again. We 
are bidden to the wedding of the chief prophet. He marries the beauti- 
ful widow of Matthias. There’s a blending of spiritual natures to bless the 
hopes of Zion! Really I must go. Farewell. I will not forget you. I 
am not like the rest of the world ; and even when I mount still higher, 
you may always reckon on my patronage.” 

These words were delivered with great pomp and stateliness ; and, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, he contrived to get himself and his 
rapier safely through the door-way without touching it, and took his de- 
parture. 

#16" a oy Franz, ‘‘ our mountebank tailor-prophet sets such rabble 
as thisupon the judgment-seat in my unhappy country, I shall regret that 
I rejected the sceptre, which would have at least enabled me to preserve 
the people from such criminal] absurdities.”’ 

With many painful forebodings of still worse changes to follow, he me- 
chanically returned to the labours his unexpected visitor had broken in 
upon. 


XII.—A NEW REVELATION. 


Days passed away, and the new governmeut was still at the helm, 
performing its functions after its own fantastic fashion. One evening 
Franz sat by the stove, holding the hand of Elise in his own, and breath- 
ing vows into her ear, to which she responded with ardour. Klara sat in 
the deep projecting window, plying her spindle in silence, and only rais- 
ing her eyes at intervals to look out through the incessant rain upon the 
cheerless sunset. While the little p were thus engaged, a clash of 
armour was heard outside, the door was flung open, and a cavalry soldier, 
armed to the teeth, rushed in. Grasping Franz eagerly by the hand, he 
exclaimed,— 

“How goes the world with you, my lad? What! don’t you know 
me ?” 

“ Hanslein !” cried Franz, joyfully, recognising the playfellow of his 
youth; “ welcome to Munster.” 

*‘ Hanslein !”’ said the beauty, disdainfully, “I thought you belonged to 
the bishop ?” 

“ So I did till yesterday,” replied the soldier; “but we had a carouse 
last night, and I quarrelled with my sergeant ; and the fellow threatening 
to put me under arrest, I gave him a cut across the head, which left him 
in excellent condition to decide whether the edge of my sabre was well 
set or not. Whereupon, being of opinion that my life was more likely to 
be useful to myself than to the provost-marshal, I jumped into my saddle, 
cleared the fosse, made my way to Orator Rothman, who did me the 
favour to wash my face, and so, here I am, as good an Anabaptist as the 
best of you ; and I promise you in the next sortieI will have at my old 
comrades like a bull-dog.” 

“Ifthe prophet deems you worthy to be received into the Church,” 
said Elise, bitterly, for the rattling chat of the reckless soldier of fortune 
grievously offended her ears. 

“ The prophet !” reiterated Hanslein ; “ that noble tailor has received 
me with open arms. I am captain of the seventh company, and quartered 
in the house of the ex-burgomaster, Headsman Knipperdolling ; a capital 
house, let me assure you, for drinking and love-making. Wine and 
wassail to all eteruity, as the old song says?” gaccompanying the ejacula- 
tion with a libertine glance of his eye at Elise, whose whole frame was 
now dilating with Sndliguntion. 

Elise stood up, beckoned to Klara, and left the room. Her sister fol- 
lowed in silence. _ 

' +A charming pair of girls,” cried Hinslein ; “ you are alucky fellow, 
ranz.” 

“ The eldest is my betrothed, and I know my duty to both,” replied 
Franz sternly. 

“ Bah !" returned the soldier ; “ you are an Anabaptist, and pretend to 
such coyness. Tush, man! take one of them in your right hand, and the 
other in your left, and make love to them both in the market-place; and 
if any strait-laced, prudish, sanctimonious infidel should find fault with 
the plurality of your devotions, cite the ey of the prophet in your 
defence. trothed, forsooth! plight them both, man, and fling your 
fine sentiments to the winds.” 

# You appal me !” said Franz, in disgust. 

Klara came in, and, placing a black earthen jug of wine and two cups 
before Franz, retired in silence as she had entered. 

“ An old campaigner is not to be taken in, Franz,” resumed Hanslein, 
“ by such affectation. They are both yours already ; deny that if you 
can. I found one of them in yeur arms, and suppose that accounts for 
her ; and, if stole glances and deep blushes have any meaning in them, 
there will be ro difficulty in accounting for the other.” 

“No more of this, Hanslein !” said Franz, impatiently, pouring out 
some wine ; “I tell you that you are mistaken, so let there be an end of 
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pp. he od the success of the good cause—gowr 
cause, since you are no itit.” v" ’ 

« With all my heart,” replied the soldier, draining off his cup ; a a J 
cause or bad, I am notthe man torefusea goblet of wine. As to the 

ness of the cause, I wish I could make out where the good cause is to be 
found,—here, or in the camp. No matter. But to return to my text. 
Why the devil do you p' a peeraes ang, Sere gees, Sen ray wee | 
Maury them both, and e them happy.” 

“ You are mad or drunk,” cried Franz, “ to counsel me to such a sin!” 

« Sin !” replied, Hanslein, with a whistle ; “ show me a single text in 
the Bible forbidding polygamy, and I'll give it up. Now, you know, 
what is not forbidden is permitted. That's good dogmatic theology, as 
well as sound logic, I believe. Look at the patriarchal times; see how 

y the old greybeards made themselves.” , : 
ranz saw it was useless to contend seriously with the riotous spirits 
and loose philosophy of his old comrade, so he resolved to take up the 

matter as a jest. 

‘** T cannot com 
mission, should 
poacher like you would prefer the free forest to the close preserve.’ 

“ Be under no uneasiness about me,” replied the soldier, ‘‘ I am sure 
always to find my own game; but you—a modest fellow like you—ought 
to take advan’ of his opportunities. Come, make up your mind, and 
speak out. Will you follow the new fashion !” . 

“The chief prophet will soon abolish the new fashion,” replied Franz. 
“ Why even our old laws were strict upon this matter.” ie 

“ The chief prophet !” shovted Hinslein ; ‘ why here are you, living 
in the very heart's core of the congregation, and you know nothing of what 
is going forward under your eyes ; and I, fresh from the enemy's camp, 
am able to instruct in things with which you ought to be better ac- 
quainted than myself. The chief prophet! It was from his own lips I 
have preached. How else do you sappose I could pick up so much pow- 
erful learning all of a sudden 7” ; 

“ The prophet !” gasped Franz, in consternation and abhorrence. 

“ Verily, I say unto you, the prophet,” returned Hinslein ; “I knew 
him when he was a strolling i gas Seeing me in the crowd, he drew 
me aside after the exhortation gave me a purse of ducats, at the same 
time instilling into my mind the necessity of introducing polygamy. ‘It 
is the privilege of the saints, and in religion it is our bounden duty to ex- 
ercise our privileges.’ These were his very words. To-morrow he is to 
propose the thing to the congregation, and he will take a whole bunch 
of wives to himself, by way of setting a good example to the people.” 

“ It cannot be,” said Franz. 

“It is, nevertheless,” said Hinslein. 

“ Impossible—impossible !” muttered the bewildered armourer. } 

“« My good friend,” replied Hinslein, “ nothing is impossible to an in- 
spired tailor. Your health once more, and the good cause of polygamy. 
I must go to drill ; to-morrow I mount guard, and the moment I am re- 
lieved I will come to you again, when I hope to find everything comfort- 
ably settled between you and these disconsolate beauties. Remember, I 
invite myself to your weddings.”’ ; ’ 

Laying a particular stress on the last word to make its plural significa- 
tion ring inhis friend’s ears, he put on his morion and went off. Franz sat 
in stupid astonishment, pondering over the extraordinary intelligence he 
had received. It seemed to him as if everything in the world was about 
to be turned topsy-turvy ; and he muttered over and over again to him- 
self,— 

« All restraint is flung off—decorum is at an end—nobody is safe, what 
will come next?” 


XII.—THE NIGHT PATROL. 


The next night Franz, as captain of the armourer’s company of the guard ’ 
was on duty at the new gate, which stands near the confluence of the Aa 
and the Ems. It was past midnight. He day half uloae on his camp bed. 
The sentry challenged at the door, and Hanslein, muffled up in his cloak, 
entered the guard-room. ‘ f 

“ Why so late, comrade ?” inquired Franz, springing to his feet. 

“To warn you of danger, Franz. Get your men under arms, double the 
guard, and send out a strong patrol. The town is in peril from within and 
without.” y 

The necessary orlers were soon given, when Franz inquired the cause 
of the alarm. , 

“That cursed polygamy question, ” replied Hanslein, “ which was so 

ood a joke yesterday, has become confoundedly serious to-day. Our 
holy tailor proposed the question in form to-day to the assembled con- 
gregation. 1t struck them with such dismay, that it is only a wonder 
their hair did not stand up stiff eee to knock off their caps. One old 
fellow—who has trouble enough, perhaps, with one wife—spoke out bold- 
ly, and said that the proposal was a dishonour to Christianity. Thereu 
on Meister Johannes. who cannot bear to be contradicted, became star 
mad, seized thdgman by the throat, and made that benevolent Death’s sec- 
retary, Knipperdolling, shorten him on the spot. “ —_ about face !” 
and off went his head rolling like a tennis ball down the market place. 
Strange to say,, the burghers were not convinced, as they ought to have 
been, by this forcible argument ; and so they got together in holes and 
corners, and helda secret assembly, wherein they determined to deliver 
up the town to the prince-bishop. But Jan Bockhold was as quick as the 
poms aranon and took his measures accordingly, giving Brother Knip- 
perdolling work enough for his wages.” 

adi: his butchery seems never to be satisfied,” said Franz; “ our cause 
is baptised in blood.” 

“ The tree of spiritual liberty,” said Hinslein, with a sneer, “* must be 
well watered.” 

By this time the patrol had returned. With one exception the reports 
were “ All right!” One man had heard the clink of arms and the mea- 
sured tramp of soldiers in the distance. r 

“ And you did not proceed to reconnoitre ?” said Franz, angrily. “ If 
I want the duty done, { must go the rounds myself. Forward !” 

The patrol, with Franz at its head, instantly passed out through the 
postern opening on the bridge. The night was dark but calm. 

“Halt!” said Franz. “The captain and I will go forward ; if you heer 
any noise, follow us.” Hb ey 

Keeping close to the water, so as that their om should be buried in 
the deep shadows of the walls, they advanced a short distance, then 
stop to listen. The light jingling of spurs struck distinctly on their 
ears. It approached sani. 

“ Crouch behind the palisade, ” whispered Hinslein. 

The clicking of a sword scabbard against a spur now came nearer and 
nearer, and now was close to the spot where they lay concealed. Two 
dark forms were dimly visible in the obscurity. ; 

“Thisis the place,” said one of the strangers; “ now give the signal, 
sergeant.” 

His companion instantly whistled three times, sharply and clearly. 

“« Now !” cried Franz, springing over the palisades, and seizing the spea- 
ker with the grasp of a vice; while Hianslein struck the other with his 
sheathed sword, and tried to grapple with him. Hlth sme 

“Holy Virgin” exclaimed the man; and adroitly evading Hanslein’s 
grasp, disappeared in the darkness. 

** Coward !” cried his companion. 

“One word,” replied Franz, “and I cut you down. You must follow 
us to the town. 

‘To fall by such hands!” muttered the prisoner, whose person was at 
that moment revealed to them by a straggling ray of moon a ‘ 

He was an old manof commanding presence, whose knightly rank was 
discovered by his rich armour and the gold chain that crossed his breast. 
Although he was well aware of the fate that awaited him at the hands of 
the Anabaptists, his courage never forsook him. F ah was touched by 
the dignity of his bearing, and was at once inspired by the sympathy 
which one brave man feels for the misfortunes of another. He and Han- 
slein exchanged glances. The same thought was evidently passing through 
both their minds ; and when Franz announced to the knight that he was 
free to return to the camp, he made but one condition, that he, on his part, 
should exercise similar forbearance should any of the towns-people fall 
into his hands. . ‘ 

r a on my knightly word to do so,” exclaimed the stranger; “‘ and 
may Heaven deal with me a6 Iekeep my vow! But it illsuits men of 

our stamp to mix with the tigers who have made Munster their lair. 
turn with me to the camp, and escape the punishment which will ine- 
vitably fall upon your leaders.’ me? 

“And so the return you make for our mercy,” said Franz, proudly, 
“is to suppose us capab e of treason to our cause!” 

“And 1,” said Hanslein, making a significant motion with his hand 
across his neck, “ have also some good reasons for declining the honour 
of an interview with the prince-bishop. ” a 

“Hush!” said Franz; “my men are coming up. Away, before it 18 
too late!” | 

“Then, farewell !” said the knight. “Count Oberstein owes you 2 life, 
and may, perhaps, repay it in your hour of need.” J 

Putting spurs to his horse, in thenext moment he was out of sight. 

“So,” cried Franz to the patrol, in a voice of feigned wrath, as they 


hend,” snid he, ‘‘ why you, who glory in aroving com 
me the advocate of double marriages. I thought a 
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ame tramping up, “you abandoned us at the v crisis of danger! 
‘Could you pany bes the whistle? Had you arrived then, we might have 
taken a general prisoner. ” 
Tho. - citizens "tig themselves as well as they could, made a 
hundred protestations of their innocence, and implored 


ranz to conceal 
their 4 vyrere negligence from the much-dreaded prophet 





Hanslein 


joined entreaties to theirs, and Franz was at last induced to relent, 
and promised not to report their flagrant misconduct at head-quarters. 
T'o be continued. 
saendiiiaiatenl 


TALE OF A FLIRT. 


“ Clara, what was that Mr. Grey was saying to you last night, when 
be put on your shawl 1” 

“ Oh, nothing.” ; 

“ Nothing. Why did he whisper it, then? And why did you dance 
with him nearly all the evening? You had no time to speak to me, and I 
went only to have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ Oh, jealous, jealous,” laughed Clara. 

‘«: No, Clara, only hurt.” 

“ Why, because I polked last night with George Grey ? What nonsense, 
Harry, you are positively absurd.” ; ’ 

“Tam sorry you think so, Clara, butif youhad paid me the compliment 
of remembering my wishes, you would have recollected the aversion | 
have to seeing you either waltz or polk.” " : 

“ How ridiculous ! Really, Harry, you might as well forbid my ig 
out atall. If you don’t like me to polk with young Grey, why don’t 
you learn it yourself ?” 

“ Me! my dear Clara, what are you thinking of ?” ’ 

“ Yes, to be sure, it would be rather out of character to see a surplice 
and bands doing toe and heel,” said the giddy girl. 

“ How you pain me, Clara, when you speak so thoughtlessly. How 
can I ever hope you will settle down into my quiet little home, and act 
the part of a Christian clergyman’s wife, when you talk so lightly of the 
dignity of his calling.” ; 5 

“ You are in a very queer humour to-day, I think, Harry ; first, you 
began scolding about George Grey putting on my shawl, then about my 
dancing with him, and now I can’t even talk tu please you.” 

‘* My dear Clara, I do not think you wilfully misunderstand me, but, 
Fe you gave a strange interpretation to my words. I have no objec- 
tion to Mr. Grey’s putting on poe shawl nor to your dancing with him as 
well as any other partner, but I think that, consideriug the terms on 
which we stand, I have a right to remonstrate against your allowing any 
man the freedom of whispering in the familiar way he did last night ; and 
at ene time, not very long past, you did not think my dislike toseeing you 
whisked around the room ina polka at all unreasonable.” 

“ Why, Harry, your ideas belong to the good old days of high-heeled 
shoes and farthingales; you would be laughed at for them now.” 

“ Very possibly, but you kuew them when you first permitted me the 
happiness of considering myself your betrothed husband—they were not 
objectionable to you then, and I cannot think they are really so now ; was 
the wish for a dance so strong as to make you risk my comfort to indulge 
it?” 

Clara made no reply, but pulled to pieces a rose she held in her hand, 
and walked on ele. 

“ I hope have not vexed you, Clara ; you will give me credit for sin- 
cere affection, and no wish te annoy yeu, when I beg of you to prevent 
the recurrence of such things again, and will, I am sure, give me a pro- 
mise not—”’ 

“To waltz ? 
Chambers’ ball.” 

‘Three waltzes? Oh, Clara! to whom?” 

*“ What does it matter? I mean to dance them.” 

‘* [hope not,” he said, gravely. 

“T do, indeed ; I was laughed at enough last night, because Emily 
Chambers said you did not allow waltzing, and I dared not do it.” 

‘* And so, to show you were above the tear of giving me pain” you did 
it?” 

“ It is your own fault, you are so precise ; I am in perpetual check of 
saying or doing something you will not approve. You begin very early, 

pink.” 

And the rose being now quite destroyed, sle commenced the work of 
destruction upon her glove buttons. 

** Lhave no wish to exercise any authority over you, my dearest Clara ; 
but when you accepted my offer, amuch, much more lowly one than you 
deserve, I ventured to tell you how unfit tora clergyman’s wife were 
those amusements of which you are so fond, and you agreed with me, 
and promised to subdue that love of admiration and flattery which caused 
me such uneasiness. For some weeks you faithfully kept your word, but 
lately I have seen with deep sorrow that the evil is still in existence—it 
threatens the ruin of my happiness ;—you must forgive me, then, dearest, 
if prizing you as I do, I entreat you to give up this ball to-morrow.” 

“‘ Indeed I can do no such thing—it is most unreasonable—every one 
would say I was afraid, and I dell be laughed at.” 

“ Then if you cannot give it up altogether, promise me not to dance 
those dances.” 

“« Nonsense—I have promised George Grey and his friend, and 1 will not 
be made ridiculous.” 

“ George Grey—the very man you know I object to your intimacy 
with, a libertine and a gambler. Clara, I ought to interfere—you must 
not go.” 

% You have no right yet to interfere—I like Mr. Grey, and I choose to 
dance with him.” 

“I will speak to your mother, she can prevent it, if I have no influ- 
ence.” 

“* It will be of nouse; mamma knows I am going, and I am determined 
to waltz to-morrow with George Grey, and Captain James, and any body 
who asks me. I will not be controlled as if 1 was a child,” and the angry 
beauty swung her parasol round and round. 

“* Till you can control yourself you must consent to be under the re- 
straining hand of others.” 

“You are rash, Mr. Craven.” 

“ T am firm—but do not let us have words over a palt dance, and as 
worthless aman. Come, Clara, for our dear love’s sake give itup, and I 
will drive you and Mrs. Hebbert to Malvern to-morrow to rece | a long 
day with my mother ; you will have an adequate excuse then, my love, if 
you need it.” 

“ Don’t give poset the trouble of finding me an excuse, I beg, Mr. 
Craven,” said Clara, as she saw in his words symptoms of the strong affec- 
tion on which she delighted to play. ‘“Ishall not require it. I promised 
todance the Cellarius with Mr. George Grey, and I meau to do it.’’ 

“ Not if I forbid it ?” 

“ Yes, even then.” 

*“ Clara, do not go too far, you will make me think youcare more than 
you ought for that man.”’ 

“ Perhaps you a be further wrong.” 

“Do you want todrive me mad ? but you only say it to torment me— 
I know you do.” 

“« Positive assertions are often wrong,” said she coolly. 
, “‘ Take care, Clara, you may try your power too far. 

ong.” * 

“ As you please—lI am indifferent." 

“* You will be sorry for this, Clara—I warn you.” 

“We shall see,” and she hummed the Annan Polka. 

Atthis unlucky moment Mr. Grey rode up, and dismounting from his 
horse, hung his bridle over his arm, and walked beside them. Clara’s 
evil star was in the ascendant, and she exclaimed after the first greeting, 

“‘ Emily Chambers tells me we are to have Haywood’s band to-morrow 
and twonew polkas that she has got expressly from London ; is it not de- 
lightful 2” 

‘* You are going, then ? I was half afraid last night you would not.” 

‘ Of course. My errand into town to-day was to order a bouquet, but to 
my great annoyance, I find all the flowers are bespoken.” 

‘ Will you leave it to me?” asked Grey eagerly, “I can get you 


I cannot; lam engaged for three to-morrow, at Dr. 


I cannot bear this 


®0me.’ 


Clara looked through her ringlets at Mr. Craven, who walked beside 
her, and she saw by the angry expression upon his face, how much he 


a mmeyed, and the power to do so called up the demon of coquetry in 
er heart 


“Thank you, if you will take the trouble ; butremember, I shall depend 
Upon them.” 


“ They shall be on your dressing-table by six o’clock to-morrow evening. 
Will that do?” é 
C: ey were now at the garden gate of Clara’s house, and opening it Mr. 
raven said, in a voice almost inaudible with emotion, 
“Will you allow me to speak to you fora moment, Clara ? 
will excuse you.” 
. “ Oh, certainly,” replied Mr.Grey, leading his horse on the path to tie 
im up. 


Clara passed into the shrubbery, and Mr.Craven followed. - 





‘romantic imagination cov 


joined us. 





j minding him of his, in not retarning at the appointed ‘time, and taxed 
Mr. Grey | him with indifference. 
| which she would not listen, and he, infuriated by her manner, said every 
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to ap unconcerned, but her voice trembled. 

‘No, for once you are mistaken. !do not take the liberty of lecturing 
you, but | must honestly tell you, that if you value my happiness and re- 
spect so little as to go to this to-morrow, ull must be over between us 
forever. You caunot guess, Clara, what it costs me to say this, but I must 
be resolute ; if you prize a dance and that man more than me, take them. 
You cannot have both ; but, oh, dearest, for the memory of the last happy 
days, have mercy on us both, and act wisely.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she repulsed him, and in five minutes 
he had left the garden, while Clara and 
the house. 

Her mother had friends that evening, and it was remarked that never 
before had her voice sounded so clearly, her a so gay, norher dancin 
80 joyous. She seemed ina fever of delight, but her mother, who watch 
her carefully, saw that whenever she was for a moment quiet, large 
tears were gathering in her eyes, and she knew the spirits of her child 
were Scoot ; too well she was aware of the plague-spot in Clara’s charac- 
ter, and Mr. Craven's absence, her return, accompanied by his great aver- 
sion, Mr. Grey, told her all that had happened. 

The room was deserted; Mrs. Hebbert had parted with the last of her 
guests, and returned into the drawing-room to find Clara lying upon a 
sofa, her face buried in its cushions. She sat down beside her, and ma- 
king no allusion to her tears said, 

“Since you came in, Clara,I have had very distressing news.” She 
looked eagerly up. “No, love, not that you fear, but still very sad. The 
evening's post has brought a letter from Doctor Conolly; he says your 
poor Aunt Honor is dying.” 

“Dying? Did you know she was ill?” 

“No, not more so than usual; but for the last twenty years sue has 
never been well, r creature! I trust she will find mercy and rest 
hereafter. If suffering could expiate sin, she has surely a claim for 
pardon.” 

“Now, mother, you have always promised to tell me her history. I 
wish you wouid do so now, it will divert my mind, for I am not very 
happy to-night.” 

“It will not enliven you much then, Clara, for it is a very sad one, but 
perhaps it may be useful; so, though it isa tale, I will tell it you. Twen- 
ty years ago, when I was first married, your father’s youngest sister, Hon- 
or, was one of the very prettiest girls I ever looked bro I have seen 
others more correctly beautiful, but never any one so bewitching as she 
was. She was as clever, too, as she was beautiful, and before she was 
eighteen she had received offers from some of the first men in the coun- 
try; still she had.one grievous fault, with all her kindliness of heart, and 
her real amiability, she was an incorrigible flirt; how she could reconcile 
to her conscience the pain she wautonly inflicted upon every man who 
put himself into her power I do not know, but in spite of warnings, lec- 
tures, and entreaties from us all, she went on coquetting with and tor- 
menting her admirers. It was a sad grief to her mother and sister to see 
such mischievous folly so possessing her, but they had one great hope, 
she had never cared seriously for any of her suitors, and we trusted that 
areal affection for some worthy object would cure her of her weakness ; 
it was useless talking or attempting to reason with her, for she onl 
laughed and ridiculed the men of whom she was making such wretche 
tools for her vanity. She viewed them in no other way than beings for 
her amusement, and, while she felt so, of course all remonstrance in- 
creased the evil. Two gentlemen, whom she had led on step by step to 
fancy she reciprocated their feelings, made her offers, and to their great 
and just indignation she feigned the utmost astonishment, declaring she 
had never felt the smallest inclination to change her state, and wondered 
at their imagining otherwise. With one of these gentlemen your father 
was involved in a serious quarrel on her account, and nothing but the in- 
terference of a judicious friend could have prevented fatal consequences. 
Soon after this she went from home to pay a visit to an uncle in the north, 
and for a time we heard nothing from her but accounts of balls and gaie- 
ties; then the name of an officer she often met was frequently repeated 
in her epistles, and at last a letter from the young man requesting her per- 
mission to pay his addresses came to her mother, enclosed in one from her 
uncle, speaking in high terms of his character and prospects. Honor, 
too, wrote a most glowing description of her lover,—be was all the most 

5a desire. “He is quite a hero,” she said, “as 
fiery as the knights of old, and as jealous—I dare not look at a sparrow 
—I verily believe he would quarrel with my bouquet if he thought it was 
a favourite. It is certainly too bad, but somehow I feel no inclination to 
flirt now, and most fortanate it is.” This description of Captain Herne 
did not diminish our anxiety ; how far the evil spirit of re was de- 
stroyed in Honor we know not, but it was evident her affianced would 
not endure tamely such treatment as she had been wont to inflict on her 
admirers. I remember how anxiously it was discussed by your father 
and me, and our only hope was in her very apparent attachment. 

“Well, the time came when she was to return, accompanied by her 
lover. You may imagine how eager we all were; they arrived in theeve- 
ning, and were shown inte this very room. She was lovely when she 
went, but oh, how much lovelier when she came back tous! Her rather 
giddy manner and mischievous laugh were tamed into a beautiful con- 
sciousness and timidity most delightful to see; she was 80 exceedingly 
happy, and showed it so openly, that all fear of a return to her former 
folly seemed absurd. And her lover was the very beau ideal of a soldier. 
More than usually handsome, gay, frank, and courteous, he won our 
hearts, and had it not been for his impetuous temper and jealous dislike 
to any one approaching Honor, we should have thought him perfect; as 
it was, knowing her besetting sin, we trembled lest in some thoughtless 
hour she should wreck her appiness, but when we looked upon her 
beaming face and undisguised affection, all our apprehensions seemed idle, 
and we strove to banish them. 

“ The day was fixed for their marriage, and Captain Herne was obliged 
to leave her to make some preparations at his beautiful place in Surrey 
for the reception of his bride. I shall never forget their parting; it was 
most distressing, her grief was out of all reason, and when at last he tore 
himself away, she shut herself in her own room and did not leave it for 
two days; he was to be absent a fortnight, and during that time she re- 
ceived letters, and wrote tohim every day. The time was fixed for his 
return, and her excitement knew no bounds. She was almost insane, 
she could rest nowhere ; but when the appointed time arrived and he did 
not come, she was in a most pitiable state, we could hardly prevent her 
from setting off into Surrey, she was so certain that some misfortune had 
eccurred. At last a letter was brought by express, excusing his absence 
for a week longer, in consequence of the sudden arrival of an old Indian 
friend. Just in proportion to her unnecessary alarm was Honor’s indig- 
nation roused now. She felt that not for all the friends she possessed 
could she so have disappointed him; she could see no sufficient cause why 
his visitor should not have come with him here, and she was furious. 
In vain we tried to argue with her, she was too exasperated to attend 
- us. He had fixed that day week for his return, and bade her look her 

est. 

“«T will” she muttered, ‘but not for him.’ The Thursday he had 
named had been long decided upon as the one on which we should have 
a gay pic-nic to Malvern, but he wrote to Honor, begging that if it 
coukd | not be pat off, at | rate she would not go, but remain here 
to receive him. Knowing them both so well, and fearing in her excited 
state for her prudence, if she went into company before she had seen her 
lover, we of mente to get her consent to oblige Captain Herne b 
giving up the party, but she was obstinate, and on the day appointe 
dressed ereelf with unusual care, and in great, though forced, spirits 


rge Grey walked together to 


“ Waltzing was but just introduced, and Captain Herne had made it a 
age A request to Honor that she would never, under any circumstances, 
e induced to dance it, nor until this day had she ever done so, but a 
young cavalry officer, who had learned in Germany, persuaded her to try, 
and, to my vexation and astonishment, I saw them whirling past me in 
the forbidden dance ; just then, heated with his journey, annoyed at Ho- 
nor not being at home to mect him, and harassed by anxiety, Captain 
Herne rode on the ground. I shall never forget his look, first of amaze- 
meant, then of rage, as he saw Honor and her handsome partner fly past. 
I trembled as I saw it, an ominous dread of the future came over me. He 
waited till the waltz was done, then walked up to her. She at first pre- 
tended not to see him, then, nodding carelessly, went on with the gay 
nonsense she was talking to her partner, loudly applauding the dance she 
had just finished. I was frightened at her daring, and shuddered as I saw 
her lover’s cheeks and lips become ashy pale. if tried to stop her, but, to 


cooler and more indifferent she tried to appear; and when he had worked. 


















himself into a state as near madness as possible, a that 
even now I remember, she turned away, and was again ing. Oap- 
tain Herne ground his teeth, and « upon the turf. I tried to 
cuse her, but he would not hear me, and i I could have said bat 
little, her conduct was beyond apology. He made a violent effort to con- 
trol himself, and went up to her as che stopped to take breath ; but think- 
ing, I suppose, that he was too much in her power to resent her behaviour, 
and triumphing in the idea of reducing his proud spicit to submission, 

pes | laughed and weut on again. He looked after her for a then 
rushed down the hill to his horse, sprang upon it, and galloped ata 
terrific pace. on’ 
“As soon as he was gone, Honor’s spirits gave way, she became rest- 
less and alarmed, and very soon the carriages were ready for our return, 
As we passed through the town on our way home, we saw a crowd col 
lected round the door of the principal inn, the one at which C ny 
was staying, and an uneasy feeling of dread came over me. Honor felt it, 
too, for she insisted upom a gentleman wlio rode beside the carriage going 
in to ascertain the cause of the meeting, but before he could do so, the 
captain’s groom rushed out, and seeing us, exclaimed, 

“*QOh! my master, my master !’ { 

“What, what?’ shrieked Honor, starting up, but receiving no reply, 
before we could stop her, she had jumped out of the carriage, and wasim, 
the house. I followed her, severa yre were busy in a room below, 
and into that she turned. Oh, that I could forget the sight that met our 
view! Onatable, his head hideously shattered: his eyes starting, and his. 
countenance distorted with the agony of his last feelings, lay Captain 
Herne dead—killed by his own hand. In a state of frenzy he had return- 
ed, found the Pistols his man had been cleaning on the table, and, with- 
out a moment’s reflection, hurried himself into eternity. Honor gazed in 
terror for a minute, then took his hand, and bursting into a w:'d mad 
laugh that appalled every one, fell senseless on the body ; we carried her 
away, but when consciousness returned, we found ner intellects had fled 
—from that dreadful hour to this, she has been a maniac. I cannot won- 
der at it; the fearful consequence of her guilty folly, brought so horrible 
and suddenly before her, was quite enough to destroy her reason; the 
blood of an angry and unforgiven soul, sent by the passions she had infu- 
riated, into the awful presence of its Maker, wason her for ever ; had she 
recovered her-senses, the recollection of that day must have killed her.— 
You look pale and sad, Clara; I told you, love, mine would be a melan- 
choly tale ; I never mention her if I can avoid it, but I have long intended 
to tell you the circamstances, however painful might be the effect. Go 
to rest now, my child, and think of what you have heard, and if any part 
of your poor aunt Honor’s story comes home to you, be warned in time. 
Good night, my love.” 

If any of my readers are anxious to know how Dr. Chambers’ ball went 
off, Iam grieved to be obliged toconfess that I have not heard—all I know 
positively of the events of the day, is simply that it was very hot at Mal- 
vern, even on the hills; and that when Mr. Grey’s servamt brought the bou- 
quet, he was told that Miss Hebbert was gone out, and had given direc- 
tions that it should be returned with her compliments. 
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The house having resolved itself into a committee on the Tobago Relief 
Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQU ER, in proposing the first reso- 
lution ,said he doubted not that the circumstances which had rendered the 
present measure necessary must be well known to the greater number of 
members then present, inasmuch as pe pers containing full information on 
the subject had for some time been before them. They were, of course, 
aware that that colony kad been desolated. It was not, however, his in- 
tention then to propose for their consideration the extent to yneh ie 

erty had been destroyed, but it was neces for him to 
trails that upon similar occasions it had been the almost invariable practice 
of Parliament, when a colony suffered from unforeseen and unavo 
calamity, to render the species of assistance which it would be his duty 
on that occasion to propose to the house. When the first intelligence of 
that painful occurrence reached this country, Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it their duty to make an advance for the purpose of affording im- 
mediate relief to the extent of £5,000. Great numbers of persons were 
at that moment in a state of utter destitution, and it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to afford them at least temporary relief. It now became neces- 
ary to propose to Parliament that they should sanction the aid thus affor- 
ded to a portion of our fellow-subjects, whose interests had been affected 
to a vast and distressing extent. It would be his duty to propose two 
votes, but the first of these would be for the sum of £5,000, granted 
under the circumstances, and upon the grounds that he had just stated- 
He’ had said that upon other occasions ofa similar kind aid of a like des- 
cription had been afforded, and he now held in his hand a list of the colo- 
nies to which, under the same circumstances, relief had been supplied ; 
amongst the number he might mention St. Vincent’s, Barbadoes, Tenses, 
Dominica, and Montserrat. He should not, upon the present occasion 
detain the house longer than to add that the papers before them contai 
abundant evidence to show the necessity and the justice of the proposed 
vote, and he should therefore, without further preface, pastels mov- 
ing that the Lords of the Treasury be authorized to pay out of the con- 
solidated fund a sum not exceeding £5,000 for the Pihef of certain of 
Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the island of Tobago, who had suffered 
in consequence of the hurricane that had taken place in that colony in 
the cure. of October last. 

ant HUME wished to know whether this sum was to be given or ad- 
vanced ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied. that the £5,000 
now proposed to be advanced was not te be looked on in the light of a 
loan. Ifthe hen. member for Montrose looked to page 16 of the pa 
laid on the table of the house, he would see that it had not been applied 
for upon those terms. 

Mr. HUME desired to learn if thesum of £5,000. had not been already 
advanced ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said it had. 

The resolution was put and agreed to. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then rose for the purpose of 

moving his second resolution, which was to the effect that the Lords of 
the Treasury be authorized to advance to ths colonial Government of To- 
bago, out of the consolidated fund or by Exchequer-bills, a sum not 
exceeding £5,000. under certain regulations, and after obtaining due 
security. 
Mr. Bane said that the present proposition was only the first of many 
others which he feared it would be necessary to make on behalf of our 
West India colonies. Now, he wanted to know the principle and the. 
unds upon which the honse were called upon to pass such a vote as 
the present, especially when there was every reason to believe that there 
existed in the colonies a strong disposition to resist altogether the collec- 
tion of taxes, and a decided unwillingness on the part of the inhabitants 
of those islands to incur any responsibility as was now proposed to be 
fixed on them. Hewanted to know what security the Government could 
have for the repayment of this money ? rong 

Mr. HUDSON, adverting to the fact that similar advances had been 
made to other colonies, wished to know whether such loans had been. 
punctually repaid ? . 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rep! that, owing to the 
events of the last two or three years, some of the West India Islands had 
found it necessary to apply to Government for indulgence with regard to 
the payment of mstalments of debts due by them; yet, generally speak- 
ing, the payments had been satisfactory—up to the present time there 
hnd been no reason to complain. 

Mr. HUDSON said, still he wished to put it to the right hon. baronet to 
say whether he did not think it more dangerous now than it ever had been 
to make advances to one of our West India colonies ? 

Mr. BARKLY considered that the Government, in the course they now 
took, were acting in strict conformity with the generous feelings which 
the people of England usually manifested on such occasions—feelings 
whtich we must be allowed to say wé@re reciprocated by the colonies at 
various times, and especially during the late war, when Jamaica contri- 





revenge his fancied neglect, she went on in more aggravating language 
than before; her partner saw something was wrong, and left us as soon as 
he could ; and then the scene that ensued ; how well I remember every 
word; he upbraided her with her broken promise, she retaliated by re- 





He poured forth angry words of explanation, to 


hitter thing he could imegine. Poor creatures, the very excess of their 
love it was that made them so unreasonable; at that very moment either 
would have died for the other, but the more enraged he became the 





buted voluntarily a sum of 100,000. ; it was, likewise, not to be forgotten 
that during the ete famine the West Indies had contributed to the relief 
of the suffering population of Ireland, and there could be no doubt that 
this interchange of good offices was honourable to both * s. With 
respect to the question put by the hon. member for Sunderland, he should 
just observe that there was a wide difference between advances of money 
made to individuals and loans granted upon the security of taxes payable 
in the colonies. Individual proprietors might uot have the means of re- 
paying a loan, though the finances of the colony with which they were 
counected might be in a flourishing condition. The public finances de- 
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by the prosperity of individual proprietors. In his opin- 
} OW proposed to be taken was a perfectly safe proceeding. 
wpe reschution was then put and Tn 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said be had a third resolu- 
tion to propose to the committee, which might require larger explanation 
than the preceding Nig yen It might perhaps be thought, that un- 
der the notice as it 5 on the paper of Saturday, the 22d of April (the 
last day on which the house sat), he was scarcely entitled to bring uuder 
their notice a proposition regarding the immigration of free labourers; 
but he begged to remind hon. geutleman that the latter part of the notice 
was in these words,—‘ and of authorizing advances out of the consoli- 

dated fund, or by the issue of Exchequer-bills, for promoting the imm! 
ion of free labourers into the colonies of British Guiana and Trinidad.” 
SRecnee: hon. members were well acquainted with the great importance 
ef facilitating and encouragins the immigration of free labourers into our 
West Indiacolonies; he meant free labourers who might proceed thither 
from the East Indies or from the coast of Africa. In the year 1844 appr 
cation had been made upon the subject to Lord Stanley, who then held 
the seals of the Colonial Department. The object of that application was 
to induce him to avthorize the immigration of Coolies, and it was well 
known that noble lord looked upon the proposition with some degree of 
hesitation; at length, however, he was induced to authorize the colonies 
of inidad, and Jamuica to raise money for that purpose by way 
of loan. By the two former of those colonies money was borrowed for 
this purpose, and Lord Stanley sent to the agents at Calcutta and Madras 
directing them to send 5,000 Coolies to Guiana. It appeared that 4,500 
were in the first instance sent, and subsequently 5,500, making in the 
whole 10,000 free labourers for that colony, at an expense of 75,0004. 
The Land Commissioners proposed to raise a sum of 100,000/., but it ap- 
peared that some legal or techuical difficulties stood in the way of that 
proceeding, and they were not in 1846 able to raise the money, but in the 
course of the last year those difficulties were removed, and uuder these 
circumstances Her Majesty’s Government thought that they could advan- 
tageously interfere ait assist in the object in view. He should observe 
that since then 3,778 Coolies had been sent to the colony of Guiana, 4,276 
to Trinidad, and in both cases those colonies had agreed to pay interest 
on the loans. He had, therefore, now to propose that the Lords of the 
Treasury be authorized to advance, by way of loan, to the colonies of 
British ‘Guiana and Trinidad, a sum not exceeding 200,000/. out of the 
consolidated fund, or by the issue of Exchequer-bills, under certain regu- 
lations, and obtaining due security, for the purpose of facilitating the im- 

igration of free labourersinto those colonies. 

. BARKLY did not think that a proposition of this kind could have 
any hopes effect in enabling the British sugar colonies to make any- 
thing like a successful stand against those who produced sugar by slave 
labour. He knew that, according to the old adage, he ought not to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, and that the colonies ought gratefully to accept 

er they could get; still, looking at the circumstances of the British 
West India colonies, fie thought there was no ground for indulging any 
a hope from the proposition now before the house ; at the same time, 
was quite ready to admit they ought uot now to anticipate the general 
debate upon the state of the West Indies. He was not disposed to dis- 
poner the benefit intended to the West Indies by the present loan, but 
was surprised to find the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer confiding the application of the money to past expenditure 
on account of Coolie immigration; for, on referring to a pamphlet which 
embodied the views expressed by the right hon. gentleman to the house 
“on a former occasion, he could not find anything which would lead the 
house to suppose that the application of the money would be so limited. 
He did not mean to say that the right hon. gentleman wished to state any- 
thing calculated to induce the house to believe that a greater boon was 
intended to be conferred on the West India interest than now appeared 
to be. the case, but it was the universal feeling among the colonists them- 
selves that they would be assisted by the Government to get free African 
urers, in order to enable them the better to compete with the slave 
labourers. It was unfortunate that such a mistake should have arisen, 
and the disappointment would be bitter when the object of the loan be- 
came known. He asked the house why these colonies should be in such 
@ position that me | could not raise money on their own security at 5 
‘cent., when the current rate of interest was not above 4 per cent? 
was a strong proofof the hopeless state in which these colonies were. 
The colonies were too poor and distressed to reject any expression of sym- 
pathy, but he did not wish the house to suppose that, in voting this mon- 
ey, it was about to perform any magnificent act of generasity. 
Mr. HUME was not about to deny any of the statements made by the 
hon. gentleman, who, he believed, had understated the difficulties of the 
colonies owing to the mismanagement of this country; but would ex- 
plain the reason why he objected to this vote, and why he intended to 
take the sense of the committee onit. By the rules of the house, 1i0 pub- 
lic money ought to be spent by any department of the government with- 
out the sanction of the ooo, except in a case of emergency such as that 
which had induced the Government to advance £5000 to Tobago. Ne- 
vertheless, it appeared that the Colonial Department had been going on 
siuce 1844 making the house and the Government responsible for advan- 
ces of money. (Phe Cuancxk.tor of the Excuxquer.—* For the loan.” ] 
Yes; but these colonies not being able themselves to raise the money, the 
Government took on itself to sanction the advances. Now, he thought 
that the house ought not to countenance liabilities undertaken without 
ita sanction; and, if the expenditure was not already incurred, the house 
ought not now to incur it. If this country intended to keep the colonies 
it should be upon a different system; it must be by superseding the Colo- 
nial Department, by letting the colonies manage their own affairs, and by 
allowing them to incur what expense they pleased, upon the condition 
that they should be responsible for it themselves. Considering that the 
whole case of the West India colonies would shortly come er the at- 
tention of the house, he moved that this vote be postponed until after the 
report of the West India Committee, and the consequent discussion that 
might be expected. The house would then be better capable of judging, 
how far these colonies would be able to discharge the loan of this money. 
and would better know what system of policy was to be adopted,— 
whether the colonies were to be maintained by this country or lett to their 


Mr. GLADSTONE wished to correct what appeared to be a mistake 
on the part of the hon. gentleman with respect to this loan. The hon. 
acy ome seemed to think that the present proposition was one to which 

rd Stanley and he (Mr. Gladstone) were parties. That was a mistake, 
for neither to Lord Stanley nor to himself belonged the responsibility of 

teeing or asking for this money. The application e to the late 
‘Government was to sanction an immigration of Coolies, and that was com- 
plied with by Lord Stanley on certain terms. Another application was 
made to the effect that the Government should undertake to guarantee 
the loan; but that was declined by the late Government, and consequent- 
ly the late Government had nothing to do with the provision of the money, 
beyond undertaking to manage what he might call the mechanical pro- 
cess of raising the y 2 The credit of the Government, however, was 
not concerned in it. With the subsequent history of the transaction he 
was not acquainted, nor how it happened that the matter had been so long 
delayed ; but, with respect to the year 1846, he was not aware of any- 
to prevent the colonies from then raising the money on their own 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER admitted that the right 
. gentleman was right in saying that the present application was not 
sanctioned by the late Government, because the circumstances which ren- 
dered the making of these advances advisuble had not thenoccurred ; but 
the late Government sanctioned the immigration of Coolies, undertook, as 
the right hon. gentleman observed, the mechanical part of the process of 
raising the money, and sent out orders to the East Indies, by which, in 
point of fact, the expenses were incurred. So far, then, the late Govern- 
ment sanctioned the expenditure, and sanctioned the loan raised by the 
colonies. In the first instance the ordinances came over in an imperfect 
pee If they had come over in a perfect state he had not the least doubt 
. that the colonies would have been able to raise the money ; but, owing to 
the delay occasioned m 1846 by the circumstance he mentioned, the 
money was not then raised, and in the course of the last year the money- 
-market was in such a state that the colonies could not get the money ; and 
it was ouly on the failure of the colonies for that reason to obtain the loan 
that the Government proposed to lend the money, which they (the colo- 
nies,) under other circumstances, would have been able to raise them- 
selves; and he assured the hon. member for Montrose, who said that the 
house was now called on to take on itself the liability for this money, that 
the liability would remain with the colonies. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Barkly) seemed to think that he (the Chancellor of the iohequer) had 
on 2 former occasion stated something calculated tolead the house to sup- 
pose that the Government intended to advance this sum of £200,000 for 
the purpose of promoting a further immigration from Africa; but, if the 
hon. gentleman would again consult the pamphict to which he had re- 
ferred, he would find that be (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) distinct- 
ly stated at that time that the object of the loan was to coy 
liabilities in respect to the colonies in question. 
Sir R. INGLIS said, that though he Lardly ever agreed in the conclu- 
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sions at which the hon. member for Moutrose arrived, yet he concurred 
with the hon. member when he intimated that the West Indies had been 
ruined by our late legislasion and our late colonial management. And 
what had they been? Would any one say that the equalization of the 
sugar duties had not affected, in a most material degree, the financial in- 
terests of the West Indies? The credit of this country was pledged to 
the extent of 166,000/., and he hoped there would be no opposition to a 
grant to enable the Government to pay off that amount. He agreed that 
it was not desirable to encourage any individuals, or any body of men, to 
rely upon aid from the Government; but he feared that if, as had been 
suggested, our colonies were lett to pay their own expenses, they would 
ccase to feel towards this country that filial regard which they had hith- 
erto entertained for her. 

Mr. ROBINSON observed, that as a committee was now sitting up- 
stairs to consider the state of the West India colonies, under whose notice 
the subject of emigration would be brought, he thoughthe had a right to 
agsume that that committee might report against the system of emigration 
to the West Indies, either from the Bast Indies or from Africa, and that 
they might agree with him that such a system would not sustain the West 
Indies against the disadvantages of equal duties, and the admission into 
this country of slave-grown sugar. He therefore asked the house to con- 
sider whether, by agreeing to this vote, they might not throw away a sum 
of 200,000/. to promote a scheme of immigration which would fail to bring 
any advan to the colonies. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that the colonies would be responsible for the repayment of 
this money ; but he (Mr. Robinson) took it for granted that, if the colonies 
were le to repay it, it must eventually come out of the pockets of the 
suffering people of this country. He would ask the Government, suppos- 
ing this project of immigration should fail, to consider what would be the 
effect of superadding to the present large negro population of the West 
Indies a considerable body of Coolies from the East Indies and of free 
negro@ from Africa? Why, unless some events should occur to restore 
prosperity to the West Indian colonies, the house would very soon be 
called upon to vote money to support the unfortunate negro population, 
who would be reduced to the verge of starvation by exch an influx of 
immigrants. He (Mr. Robinson) protested against the assumption that 
the prosperity of the West Indian colonies could be restored by the im- 
migration of tree labourers. He believed nothing but the adoption of a 
Logg of protection for West India produce, and the total prohibition of 
slave-grown sugar in this country, afforded the slightest chance of restoring 
prosperity to those colonies. 

Mr. HUME found, from the balance-sheet up to the 5th of April, which 
had been laid on the table, that the public expenditure during the past 
year had exceeded the income by 3,090,000/., and he asked whether it 
was fair or right to call upon the house to pass this vote of 200,000/. till 
they knew in what way the Government proposed to make up the existing 
deficiency? They had not yet heard of any proposition from the Gov- 
ernment to effect reductions in the public esta Sicenents on the contra- 
ry, those establishments were to be maintained in their present state. He 
understood that the committee which had been referred to by the hon. 
member for Poole would probably lay its report on the table to-morrow, 
and he would suggest the postponement of this vote for a week, to afford 
hon. gentlemen an opportunity of reading and considering that report. 
He thought the colonies ought to be allowed to get labour where they 
could, and to pay for it as they pleased; but at preseat this country sent 
out ships and provided them on and was then called upon to pay 
all the expenses. There was no urgency for the immediate vote of this 
money, and he believed that if it were postponed until the house was in 
possession of the report he had A tel | to, they would be induced to 
change the whole colonial system of the country. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, in the absence of the noble lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) who was chairman of the committee to which the hon. member 
for Montrose had alluded, he wished to state that it was not probable the 
report of that committee could be laid upon the table for several weeks, 
Certainly no report had yet been agreed to. He believed that a report 
was in course of preparation by the noble chairman, but it was impossi- 
ble to say when it would be presented to the house; and, at all events, 
there was no probability of its being laid on the table in the course of 
next week. 

Mr. HERRIES understood that no doubt was entertained by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that this money would ultimately be repaid by 
the colonies, notwithstanding the unfavourable view which had been taken 
by some hon. gentlemen of the prospects of those colonies. The present 
vote was of a twofold character; it was partly to cover expenses already 
incurred, and was partly prospective, to enable the colonies to continue 
to a certain extent the system of immigration. The hon. member for 
Montrose had suggested the postponement of the vote until the report of 
the committee appointed to inquire into the affairs of the West India co- 
lonies was laid before the house. Now, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would confine his vote to the sum required to meet liabilities already in- 
eurred—166,000/., and would defer the consideration of the propriety of 
granting the additional 34,0002. until the comiittee had presented their 
report, he (Mr. Herries) would give the right hon. gentleman his support. 
But, if tae right hon. baronet insisted on the whole amount, he (Mr. Her- 
ries) should be disposed to vote with the hon. member for Montrose for 
the postponement of the vote. The hon. member for Westbury (Mr. Wil- 
son) had said that the report of the committee would not be presented for 
two or three weeks; but this was a matter that might be postponed with- 
out inconvenience until that report was before the house. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER hoped it would be under- 
stood that he did not wish to pledge the house to any advance for future 
immigration into the West Indian colonies. He did not confine this vote 
to the amount of liabilities which he was aware had been incurred, 166,- 
000/., because the agents at Calcutta and Madras might have incurred ex- 
ro in sending out Coolies, which were not included in that sum. He 
had proposed the vote in the usual form; he asked for a sum not exceed- 
ing 200,000/. ; because, if he took a vote for the precise sum, 166,0002., he 
might have to come down to the house again to ask for a further vote of 
3,000/., 5,000/., or 10,0007. He was, however, perfectly ready to pledge 
himself not to spend a single additional sixpence on immigration to the 
West Indies until the subject had received the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 

After a few words from Mr. Barkty, 

Dr. BOWRING said the large expenditure which this vote was design- 
ed to meet ought not to have been incurred until the immigration scheme 
had received the sanction of Parliameut ; and he considered that, in the 
present state of our finances, this country ought not to be saddled with 
the payment of so large a sum. 

_ Mr. HAWES observed. that, in 1844, Lord Stanley assented to Coolie 
immigration to the West Indies; and, in order to meet the wishes of the 
colonists promptly, the noble Lord gave orders that a number of Coolies 
should at once be sent to the colonies. The’ parties whe urged that step 
gave Lord Stanley an assurance that the colonies would make good the 
expense incurred; and, relying upon that promise, he immediately au- 
thorized the shipment of 5,000 Coolies. The right hon. member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), when he was Secretary for the 
Colonies, also yielded to the request of the West India proprietors, and 
again sanctioned immigration to a considerable extent, on the assurance 
that the colonies would bear the expense. Subsequently emigration or- 
dinances were passed, both in British Guiana and in Trinidad, but those 
ordinances were very defective. They limited the rate of interest at 
which money was to be raised, and it was impossible to raise any money 
upon them in London. It followed either that the immigration must be 
stopped, or that we must have again relief upon the pledge we still had, 
that the colonies would provide the necessary funds. British Guiana did 
raise 100,000/., which was expended in discharging liabilities, and Trini- 
dad raised somewhere near 50,0002. Thus had arisen the existing liabili- 
ties. Earl Grey, in the course of last year, gave his sanction to the policy 
previeusly adopted, and liabilities were incurred by the colonies to the 
amount of about 166,000., so far as we knew (“ Hear,” from Mr. Hume, 
we believe) ; but, though the amount actually known to be incurred was 
only that sum, the probability was that there had been some excess above 
it—it was impossible to state exactly what, whether 10,000/. or 20,0002. ; 
in order, however, to guard against any further liability or unwise expen- 
diture on the part of the colonies, the whole sum proposed by Lord Gre 

was limited to 200,000/., not to be &éxceeded under any circumstances, If 
this vote should be postponed, an instant stop would be put to immigra- 
tion. No Secretary of State hitherto had looked upon the Coolie immi- 
gration with any great favour; he (Mr. Hawes) thought it had failed, and 
would come to a natural termination; but the refusal of this vote would 
be very unfair. African immigration, for which all the colonies were 
pressing, must immediately cease. A considerable number of liberated 
Atricans had been conveyed to the British colonies, and though no steam- 
er was now employed in that service, sailing vessels were resorted to, aud 
10 had been pee employed in landing such persons in the West Indies 
instead of Sierra Leone, and the other places where it had been usual to 
land them. (Hear.) On the whole, then, the hc use would observe how 
the policy had been sanctioned under which these Coolies had been ship- 
ped; and the house would see that the Government was not proposing to 
go to any unnecessary extent. It was but a loan that was proposed—a 
loan to the extent of the existing contracts; it was uot propased to ente 

















into any further contract, but, at the same time, it would be extremely 


difficult to fix the precise sum required. 

Mr. CARDWELL considered that there were two distinct subjects in- 
volved in this debate—the question of Coolie immigration under a policy 
which the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hawes) truly stated to have been sano- 
tioned by successive Secretaries of State, al the question whether the 
credit of Great Britain should be advanced to sustain the credit of the colo- 
nies; but the hon. gentleman had not shown that this latter policy had 
been sanctioned by successive Secretaries of State. Immigration, on the 
credit of the colony, was sanctioned by Lord Stanley in 1844, and by the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) in 1846; last year, as the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hawes) was understood to say, it was sunctioned on the credit 
of the colony ultimately, but with a pledge that there should be the guar- 
untee of this country. (“No.’’) No? Then was this the first moment 
when we were to begin to consider whether we should for this pu 
pledge the credit of the empire to gnarantee the credit of the colony? If 
su, it was impossible to over-estimate the importance of the question. A 
committee, as the house had heard, was sitting at this moment, which had 
presented, in six successive reports, the evidence taken before it, and 
which was now about to deliberate upon its final report ; if that commit- 
tee should state that the West Indies were so distressed that Parliament 
ought to come forward with the guarantee of the country for the pu 
of relieving them from embarrassment, Parliament would then consider 
that question; if they should decide in favour of it, let it not be imagined 
that they were taking a slight step (hear, hear); the credit of the coun 
was the property of the country, and the house ought to be as careful of 
pledging its credit as ef expendiag its money. But so important & step 
ought not to be taken in a hurry, and in the absence of the report of the 
West India Committee. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman had stated 
that these colonies would be embarrassed if the sum which was known 
to have been already expended should not be voted; then let there be a 
vote of that 166,000/. on account, and let the consideration of the more 
important question be deferred till the committee should have reported. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. BARING would ask whether there had not been some hope, if 
not assurance, held out to the colonies that money should be applied to 
African immigration, and whether the house was not virtually responsi- 
ble for more than 160,000/., at least, unless they passed a vote of censure 
upon the Government. As to a certain sum, the Government had char- 
tered vessels, and made themselves responsible for the expense, taking 
the guarantee of the colonies. But then came the question as to some 
30,0002. or 40,000/.; and up got an hon. member to say, “I am for voting 
what has been already spent, but nothing more till we hear what the 
state of the colonies is; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer also took 
the same view, though quite contrary to the tenor of his speech on the 
appointment of the committee, and would not pledge himself to one penny 
of additional expense. The proposal which he then made as something 
beneficial to the West India colonies now turned out to be nothing more 
than g consent to pay the debts for which the Government were me v aol 
ble. (Hear.) An hon. member (Mr. Cardwell) urged that the house 
would be involving itself in a novel system of giving its credit to the 
colonies ; why, that system had already been sanctioned by what was 
done with regard to Canada, when it was in nothing like the distress of 
the West Indiacolonies. (Hear.) If the Government adopted the course 
indicated, it would be a complete violation of the promises made to the 
colonies. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD apprehended that as to the 166,000/. we were 
doing no more than voting money to meet an expenditure which we had 
incurred under the belief that the colonies would be able to meet it; if 
they were not able to meet it, it would be simply a bad debt incurred by 
the Lmperial Government. But as to the other sum of 34,000/., that in 
volved a principle which ought to be brought on in more solemn form; 
and therefore, as to that sum, he could not support the vote on this occa- 
slorn. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—There have been several opinions with respect to 
loans to the West Indies for immigration. When I was Secretary for the 
Colonies, I always advised the Crown to refuse any sanction to such loans. 
Idid it not on any Imperial grounds so muchas on colonial grounds, think- 
ing that it was very unadvisable for the colonies to mortgage their reve- 
nnes, and to incur debts thereby. Afterwards, when Lord Stanley and 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) were Secretaries for the Colo- 


"nies, they sanctioned loans for immigration, but entirely to be raised by the 


colonies, and the interest and repayment of the loans to be defrayed by 
the colonies. As I understand, they did not anticipate that either the 
eredit or the resources of this country would be required for this purpose. 
But, as the house has heard, after loans were sanctioned by the colonial 
Legislatures and by the Crown, after very great expense incurred, and 
after orders sent out for bringing Coolies to the West Indies, the West 
Indies themselves became in such a state of distress that it was difficult 
for them to raise loans in the money-market of this country, in the condi- 
tion in which the money-market was. Then it came to be a question for 
the present Government whether they should not undertake to aid colo- 
nies in that distress, and enable them to pay the liabilities which had 
been incurred. Now undoubtedly it is competent for Parlinment to say 
that they will reject altogether any such proposal, but I think such a re- 
jection would not be fair to the colonics, and would not be consistent 
with the usual manner in which Parliament has acted, after the Ministers 
of the Crown declared that they thought the credit of this country ought 
to be employed for the purpose of assisting the colonies in raising these 
suns. Of course, pledging the credit of the country is of great impor- 
tance (hear), and I think, in principle, the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Herries) took a perfectly fair distinction (hear), and, if that distinction 
could be made iz: the vote, I certainly should see no objection to our car- 
rying the proposal into effect. He said, that which has already been in- 
curred, incurred in a different state of circumstances, and which is 
brought upon us by engagements that we cannot well avoid, let the house 
vote ; but that which is to be a new proceeding, and to sanction a new 
principie, should be deferred till we have the report of the committee 
which is sitting on the case of the West Indies. I think that principle 
perfectly fair. Ido not believe we can say that 166,000/. is exactly 
sum required for the purpose in question; but I own it does not seem to 
me of any great importance whether we take a sum rather beyond what 
we require, and there remains a surplus, or whether we take a sum ra- 
ther under what is needed, and come to Parliament afterwards for the ba- 
lance; I am quite indifferent as to that, and should be ready to agree to 
any course which this committee may think best. (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. member for Huntingdon (Mr. Baring) has, I think, mistaken my 
right hon. friend when he says, that because we are not ready to incur 
new liabilities, or to ets according to the plan stated by my _ 
hon. friend in the early part of the session, and by Lord Grey in his de- 
spatch, therefore we are prepared to abandon at once a scheme which 
may be advantageous to the West India colonies. I do not think my 
right hon. friend meant to convey any such impression ; certainly suc 
was not the intention of her Majesty’s Government. What I think my 
right hon. friend did intend,—and what was perfectly fair,—w®s, that he 
would agree to the postponement of the subject urged by the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Herries), and that the house should have before it any 
further light which may be thrown upon the matter by the report of the 
committee, which will very shortly be on the table. The Government, 
however, have already made up their minds; they would propose the 
votes in the manner they have now done; but it is certainly not unrea- 
sonable that the house should have all possible information in its posses- 
sion before they deal with the question. (Hear.) I think there is no dif- 
ference in principle between us and the right hou. gentleman (Mr. Her- 
ries), and that we understand one another. (Hear, hear.) 

After a few words across the table from Mr. Hernes, , 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER reminded the committee, 
that the case stood thus:—Certain liabilities had been incurred by the em 
igration agents, acting under the direction of the Secretary of State ; for 
the payment of those sums the colonies were liable, and they proposed, 
with the sanction of the home government, to raise the money on loan ; 
but owing to the state of the money market, the loans could not be raised, 
and we proposed to lend the colonies the money which they could not 
borrow elsewhere. He contended that nothing which he had uttered 
that evening was, as the hon. member for Huntingdon had stated, in con- 
tradiction with that which he had stated at the commencement of the 
session. 

Mr. HUDSON would not consent to vote more money than had actually 
been expended, and he hoped that the right hon. member for Stamford 
would divide the committee upon that point. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that, after what had 
passed, he would limit the vote to £170,000 (Hear, 2 

Mr. HUME said, that the concession which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been compelled-to make did not satisfy him. He protested 
against the me Treasury being called upon to become responsible 
for the debts of the colonies. It must be very difficult for any person who 
has attended to the debate to know what the facts of the case really were- 
One right hon. gentleman after another rose and repudiated the respousi- 
bility of having sanctioned the loan, and yet the count-y was called = 
to pay the money. (Hear, hear.) As far as he conld make out the facts 
of the case, they were these :—In 1844 Lord Stanley authorized the ohar- 
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ing of certain ships to Coolies to the West Indies, the expense 
asouing which was to be defrayed by bills drawn upon the colonies ; 
those bills had not been paid by the colonies; and now this country was 
called upon to pay them. {t was necessary that the house should have 
Lord Stanley’s orders before it, in order that it might know to what extent 
this country was liable. For aught that had been stated, the importation 
of Coolies might still be going on. 

Mr. HAWES, —It has been stopped. 

Mr. HUME.—Well, it was not the less necessary that the house should 
be in possession of the whole correspondence. It appeared from a paper 
which he held in his hand, that, on the 16th of February, Lord Grey wrote 
to the governors of Guiana and Trinidad that the Government were deter- 
mined to advance 200,000/ in aid of immigration to the colonies, and in- 
forming them that, if any difficulty should be experienced in paying the 
expenses of the immigration on the spot, they (the governors) were at lib- 
erty to draw upon the Commissioners of Colonial Lands and Emigration. 
What right had. the Colonial Secretary to write such a letter as that? 
(Hear, hear.) These proceedings were carried on in the dark—the credit 
of the country was pledged, and the first intimation the house received on 
the subject was when it was called upon to pay the money. The house 
ought to have before it all the papers bearing upon the subject. If it should 
appear that the honour of the country was pledged for the payment of the 
money, it must be paid; but then it would become the house to pass a re- 
solution warning a minister at his peril not to pledge the faith of the coun- 
try in asimilar manner again. He would move that the chairman should 
repotr progress and ask leave to sit again, in order to afford an opportuni- 
y of obtaining all the correspondence which touched upon the question. 

t ws not his wish to appear to bear hard upon the colonies, but the con- 
duct of Ministers mete tes itjnecessary that the house should make a stand 
on this occasion. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, he could not accede to 
the motion for reporting progress, aud explained that the money had not 
yet been paid by this country; all that was now proposed to be done, was 
to lend it to the colonies. 

Mr. CARDWELL begged to say, in reference to what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Huntingdon, that he felt deep sympathy for the 
sufferings of the West Indian colonists, but, at the same time, he could 
not shuthis eyes to the importance which must attach to a proposition for 
giving the guarantee of the Imperial Treasury for any debts which the 

colonists might contract. It was necessary that the two questions should 








be kept distinct. 
The committee divided, and the numbers were— | 
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595 
Mr. HUME said that, although the committee had decided in favour of | 
the principle of the transaction, he would take an early opportunity of | 
moving for the production of all papers connected with the subject. | 
The Earl of LINCOLN feit it necessary, after what had just fallen from 
the hon member for Montrose, to guard against having it su pposed that he 
‘had voted in favour of the principle of the proceeding which had been | 
-called into question. All he had done by the vote which he had just given 
was to provide the means of making good payments which, he understood, | 
dhad already been made by the Government; but he held himself at liberty | 
to question the policy of the proceeding, and he entirely disapproved of 
Lord Grey’s letter which had been referred to,—a letter written when 
Parliament was sitting, andl when the subject ought to have been brought | 
under the consideration of the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) 
The house then resumed, and the report of the committee was ordered | 
to be brought up the following day. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1848. 





The Caledonia, steamer of the Cunard live, arrived at Boston on Sun- 
‘day morning, having sailed from Liverpool on Saturday, the 6th inst. 
The Hermana, American steamer, from Bremen and Southampton, arrived 
af this port on Monday, having also sailed from the latter place on the 6th 
inst., but at a later hour in the afternoon. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

There is not from England itself any news of great importance by this 
arrival, for so accustomed have the public become during the last two 
months to a succession of stirring incidents, that events pass and are re- 
corded without drawing forth remark, that would once have given ample 
scope for comment. Such is the third reading of the Bill in the House of 
Commons for the removal of the Civil Disabilities of the Jews, which 
passed by a majority of sixty-one in a House of four hundred and seven. 
So small a majority may embolden the Lords to mutilate, to postpone, or 
possibly to throw it out; and the Baron Rothschild, who nominally repre- 
sents the City of London, may yet have to bide his time for taking his 
seat. Such also is the second reading of the Alien Bill, which, though 
strongly opposed, was carried by a majority of one hundred and nineteen 
in a House of one hundred and sixty-three. It has yet to go through 
Committee, in which, without doubt, its various clauses will be vigorous- 
ly contested. The Government doas not seem to hurry forward this 
bill; probably the course of events in Paris, and with our own Chartists, 
may have rendered it of less importance for the moment. 

We give at length, in preceding columns, a debate in the House on 
appropriating a sum of money to the relief of the Island of Tobago, and 
also one on the subject of West India Immigration. These are matters of 
vital importance to the Colonies, and of deep interest to the Empire itself. 
Unfortunately, however, the subject is not popular, and does not bring 
out the men of highest talent, who command the attention of the coun- 
try. There needs indeed some master spirit to arouse attention to the 
sinking state of our once flourishing West India Islands, doubly ruined by 
rash legislation at home—a legislation that has prohibited slave labour for 
the benefit of our own planters, but encouraged it for the advantage of 
the planters of foreign countries. Glasgow has just furnished another 
melancholy instance of the result of this suicidal policy. We give else. 
where the particulars of two heavy failures in that cit ies engay 
for half a pa in the West India Trade. a. 8 Behe engnant 

Lord Dalhousie, the successor of Lord Hardinge as the Governor-General 

of India, has signalized the commencement of his reign by the abolition of 
the Navigution Laws so fur as India is concerned. Ships of all nations 
from and after the 25th of March last may import goods on equal duties 
into any of the ports comprehended in the East India Company's Charter. 
The duties on goods passing from one port to another in the Company’s 
dominious are abolished; and some inconveniences are expected to result 
from the loose framing of the Act. Singapore is a tree port, not having 
even a Custom House. It is within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
and is conveniently eituated, as most of our readers know, at the eastern 
extremity of the Straits of Malacca, and in the highway from China, Ma- 
nilla, and many of the Dutch possessions, to the Continent of India. It is 
said that under this present act, a Dutch ship may carry a cargo from 
Batavia to Singapore, land it, re-ship it, and then proceed with it to Cal- 
cutta, where it would be received duty free. This would equal the plan 
adopted fifteen or eighteen years ago, when our ships carried timber from 
the Baltic to 8t. John’s, N. B., landed it, re-shipped it, and conveying it to 
England, paid duty on it there as the produce of British possessions. 

Commercial affairs have slightly improved, and the cotton market has 
at last taken an upward start. The Queen, taking pity on the Spitalfields 
weavers, has announced that ladies attending her Drawing Rooms are ex- 
pected to appear in dresses of British manufacture. A large number of 
women of rank and fashion also advertise publicly their intention of pa- 


tronising British artisans exclusively. Will they not be denounced by 
the Free Tradeis? 









land; and we are thankful that we have this week no bloodshed to record. 
By the previous accounts the attitude of the Repealers was one of defiance, 
to say the least of it. They talked of offensive measures against the Go- 
vernment, little expecting that their most ardent champions would re- 
quire Government aid to protect them from their followers. So, howev- 
er, it has turned out. Invited to a demonstration at Limerick, Messrs. 
O’Brien, M.P., Meagher, aud Mitchell, received warning that in conse- 
quence of the latter’s disrespectful allusions to the late Mr. O'Connell, in 
his paper the United Irishman, their presence would not be generally wel- 
come, and that their safety might be endangered. They went nevertheless. 
A meeting of three hundred took place for entertaining these persecuted 
patriots; whilst one of them, the editor, Mr. Mitchell, was bucnt in éfligy 
outside the place of meeting. Arow ensued—a real genuine Irish row— 
savouring, we believe, more of Donnybrook spirit than of personal or po. 
litical animosity, but requiring the aid of police aud military to part the 
physical force men and the moral force men. The triumyirate was rather 
roughly handled, particularly the M. P. Now we have not much pity for 
the broken head or wounded vanity of Mr. O’Brien, we are only thankful 
that the collision was not between the military aud the people, and we 
would fain hope from this sample that the rebellious spirit, if wide-spread, 
is only skin-deep. Mr. O’Brien at first spoke of resigning his seat in Par- 
liament, and Mr. Mitchell of ceasing to devote his time and talents to the 
service of an ungrateful country. They were both, however, overpersuad- 
ed, and have partially resumed agitation. The trial of these parties for 
sedition in the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench is still postponed, pleas for 
delay being put in by the defendants. We stilldoubt whether the Govern 

ment will urge the old suits. 

Although the riot in Li merick was quelled, the Lord Lieutenant seems 
to fear some mischief in that quarter, for we observe the town and city of 
Limerick have been “ proclaimed,” or put under a modified martial law. 
This is under the Coercion Act, which allows the Lord Lieutenant a dis- 
cretionary power. He has also forbidden by proclamation the assembly of 
a“ Council of Three Hundred” proposed by Mr. O’Brien and his confede- 
rates as « power that was to be greaterthan the law. To this latter pro- 
clamation Mr. O’Brien has put out a mock-heroic reply, proclaiming it an 
illegal proclamation, and calling on the people to set it at defiance. To 
say that there is not much trouble and disaffection in Ireland would be far 
from the truth; but we doubt if we have at preseut much cause to dread 
a forcible disruption of the Union. 


France.—Here there is much of interest, and hither the eyes of the ci- 


| vilized world will be turned for a long period to come. The news is 


good on the whole. The elections haye decidedly resulted throughout 
the whole of France in the return of moderate, and the general exclusion 
of ultra Republicans. But that the defeated minority should quietly suc- 
cumb, and give up all title to the spoils of victory, when they themselves 
fought the battle and achieved the triumph, were indeed to expect too 
much. Cheered on to the electoralcontest by Ledru Rollin, Blanqui and 

other demagogues, they are, now that the elections are over, equally in- 

cited to vengeance for their discomfiture, and would rather plunge the 
country in*o civil war and anarchy than return to their destined lives of 
toiland poverty. In Paris the disaffected workmen have been over- 

awed; and so far their anger explodes only in speeches at their clubs and 
inflammatory placards on the walls. But it is otherwise in theprovinces. 

Rouen, Nantes, Marseilles, Limoges, and other places, have been the scenes 
of commotion and bloodshed. Some, the last named especially, set the 
Provisional Government at defiance, and are endeavouring to realize the 
fictitious hopes held out to them by Ledru Rollin and his associates, of 
easy living and light labour. 

Of the meeting of the National Assembly on Thursday the 4th inst. our 
readers will find an account in subsequent columns. The ballot has 
shown some curious results. Of the Paris -candidates returned as mem- 
bers, Lamartine heads the poll, and Ledru Rollin is twenty-fourth on the 
roll—he who has issued the most audacious decrees, as if he were the 
vicegerent of the people. It will be remarked in the following list that 
Louis Blane and Flocon, both identified with the pernicious system of Le- 
dru Rollin, are even lower down than himself. 


Votes. 

1. Lamartine, member of the Provisional Government 252,800 
2. Dupont (de l’Bure), ditto: 5.2... 022. koe. eee 245,883 
S.. Framecia Braga; GIS oo Wit Go de s es ip sees 243,640 
4. Garnier Pages, ditto ys ..)sd0sse sis oS eee 240,890 
5. Armand Marvatt) ditto 200. 2505 A cee dooce ee 229,166 
GC. Te Mii ie 2s 5 cate Ranks oc edes ks sued 225,776 
ee a ee ere 210,699 
8. Béranger, the poet ... 208.2555 J. Feo. o.oo ee eee ee 204,270 
9. Carnot, member of the Government...............195,638 
ee, SE 6 86d 366 dose hb dh ades sneer hane'd 189,252 
11. General Duvivier ..............--.-..--22.°°°*"" - 182,775 
12. Lasteyrie, ex-deputy ...... 2-25.02 cs0. .. e500. eee 165,156 
12, “VAVW, GRAIOOES as - + cnawconnc commento swbunsis d 151,003 
$4. Gomoral Oavangnes 20-000 ccccesccwcanccocsesccces 144,187 
15. Berger, ex-deputy.........--...--++-.--0-..----- 136,660 
16. Paguerre, assistant mayor of Paris ...............- 136,177 
22. Sage MUN sa. viciesce nsdn ne sie sawed tisaev sie 135,678 
18. Cormenin, President of the Council of State........ 135,050 
19. Corbon, editor of the Atelier...............2-...-. 135,043 
20. Caussidiére, prefect of police .........-........... 133,779 
21. Albert, member of the government................ 133,041 
22. Wolowski, professor at the Arts et Metiers ........ 132,353 
23. Pounie, watchmaker, ..<-.cccesodsseeeendacise occ 131,969 
Fes BE MEER «3 ncn ccs s0ttsens obdeeiswedess scenes 131,587 
25. Smitch, workman, author of “ Workmen’s Catechism” 124,383 
dp POE Pere Iae Catt ete ier eee ---- 121,865 
B72, AMD TROD. - 0.0.00 cones tin came optemsdee bs 0 04 5ssue 121,140 
28. Recurt, assistant mayor .........2....22-.....-... 118,075 
We. PEPUINUIOL, WOTKINAD. .. 6. 0s 406045 546508 coee couse 117,290 
30. Jules Bastide, secretary of Lamartine ............. 110,928 
31. Coquerel, Protestant minister. ..............2..... 109,934 
32.. Garnon, ex-deputy . ...---.0-00 nsee seseedescecese 106,747 
33. Guinard, colonel of artillery......... 2.2.2... .... .106,262 


34. Lantonnais, abbé.... .... - 225 2000 ccc sennes ccee cs 104,871 

By the returns from the Provinces, it was found that Lamartine was 
elected for nine additional places, viz. Dijon, Rouen, Macon, Bordeaux, 
Quimper, Rennes, Perigueux, Lille, and Marseilles—Armand Marrast and 
Cormenin for three, Jules Bastide and Bethmont for two—and the follow- 
ing for one other besides the department of the Seine, viz. Cremieux, 
Marie, Ledru Rollin, Arago, Dupont de L’Eure, and Garnier Pages. 
Thiers was defeated at Marseilles, which can scarcely be wondered at 
considering the milk and water address he put forth to the electors in the 
first fever of the new-born republican zeal. He will, however, probably 
get a seat, as there are several elected for Marseilles who will take their 
seats for other places, and this will bring him within ten, the allotted 
number of representatives for Marseilles. Lacordaire, the celebrated 
monk and preacher, was rejected by Paris, but returned by Marseilles. 
The M. Coquerel No. 31 on the Paris list, is a Protestant minister: 
The Abbé Lamennais, last on the same list, is also a famous preacher, and 
author of a well known book, Les Paroles d'un Croyant. Three Bishops, 
those of Quimper, Orleans, and Langres, are elected for Finisterre, Lo- 
zére and Morbihan, respectively. Berryer, the eloquent Legitimist 
pleader, Dupin, and Odillon Barrot, Lucien Murat, son of the King of Na- 
ples, the Marquis of Larochejaquelin, de Tocqueville, and Lafayettes three 
in number, George, Edmond, and Oscar, all descendants of the Lafayette, 
have been returned for various places. Looking at all the lists, we find 
the army and navy represented by about thirty-seven members, the 
Press and Literature generally by about thirty—the Church by ten—the 





Bar and the Bench by upwards of a hundred—employed by the Provie 
sional Government sixty—and the working class thirty-five. 

Alexander Dumas was a candidate, but thrown out—and the following, 
all rejected in the Department of the Seine, polled the votes set against 
their names. Literature does not seem to have been much honoured. 


‘ Votes. 
ED . «000 ccccacseecéandalnas 64,706 
Se «whos cerca cemece gabteruiaae inde 63,241 
MI see ccc ences lee ee ee 
SS SE ene eee -- 56,410 
ane nana siecin.cacecaiistdamie sentiermethi 
IEDs 200 200040 oc<o0n aneeae deinen . -47,591 
Chan TUM <0 000 eeneoe ance cece cate cnad tae 44,892 
Martin Bernard, Communist................2222.:--00- 44,245 
Pierre Leroux, Communist.....................2.--+--43,457 
Dene, Infidel... «. tntscancecoilc oes ck «+--+ 42,451 


Ney de la Moskowa, Son of the Marshal........ 

PM: snciccoccades cetede cdepesccce tccount tine 
ga REE SOU EEE OP nMOS Dee Brrr yo 32,837 
Considerant, Communist............ 2... ..2.2. cceeeeee 29,410 


Audry de Puyraveau.. ..... 2-2. 222222 200 cece ne ce ne oe 27 OBB 


Dupetit-Thouars.. .. .. .... 2. 0. 00 02 cone cece ce ence cer ee ROMER 
er ec ee secon. cece cose cacece cats 22,579 
Halévy, Musical Composer, Author of Les Juifs ........ - 12,636 


If Eugene Sue and Dumas had been elected, it were tobe hoped that 

their tongues would not have proved so fluent as their pens have beem 

prolific. 

Doubts are entertained as to the intention of the French Government 
to interfere in Italy, if the Austrians should appear likely toregain the up- 
per hand. Much, however, must depend upon the persons in whom the 
National Assembly may vest the executive authority. The Moniteur of 
the 4th inst. publishes a decree granting an extraordinary credit for war 
purposes (believed to refer to an intention of immediate interference in 
Italy) of seventy-tive millions of francs. General Oudinot was said to 
have left Paris that day to take command of the army of the Alps. 

The very latest intelligence from Paris was brought by the Hermans, 
having been communicated by electric telegraph from London tw South- 
ampton by a correspondent of the Courier § Enquirer of this city, and 
we copy it from that paper. 

. Panis, Friday Evening, May 5th. 

The National Assembly met at noon, and after verification of powers, 
the ballot for the election of President commenced. It opened at 4 o’clock 
and closed at 6, when M. Buchez was declared President. Paris was 
tranquil when the despatch left. 

M. Buchez was the candidate advocated by the “ Journal des Debate!” 
against M. Trelat, who was put forth by the National Assembly as the 
candidate of the Provisional Government. exe bs 

Considerable uneasiness prevailed, and an impression is entertained, 
that the Proclamation of the Republic yesterday was the result of intimi- 
dation by the mob outside through Gen. Courtais and other partisans of the 
Ministry. 

It is said the Representatives were forced into that proceeding t 
its being intimated to them, that its refusal would be attended wi 
danger. 

Another report is, that a compromise has taken place between the two 
parties, and that three consuls willbe proposed—Dupont (De 1l’Eure), La- 


martine, and M. Ledru Rollin. 
Such a coalition would satisfy no party, and would be followed by 
similar struggles to the present. MM.Rollinand E. Arago, and 15 other 


deputies, met to-day to organize an extreme left section of the assembly- 


The Provisional Government will not order the army of the Alps into 
Lombardy, till se required by the Milan Government or by. 4 
bert. There were three candidates for the Presidency. The scrutiny 


gave these results: Buchez, 390; Trelat, 234; Recumb, 91. 

The insurgents are still masters of Limoges. Order prevails there never- 
theless. : 

There can scarcely be a doubt that Lamartine will be placed at the 
head of the Republic, and we trust singly. As for the attempt te yoke 
him permanently with Ledra Rollin, we think it neither possible for the 
Assembly to determine it, nor for him to accept again such divided and 
degraded authority—of the Consuls, President, or Tribunes we shall pro- 
bably hear by the “ Hibernia,” now due from Liverpool at this port. Of 
the M. Buchez elected President of the Assembly, we really know noth- 
ing. He stood No. 17 on the Paris list of members. His election is only 
for a month. 

The new Government is to be installed in the Palace of the Tuileries. 
Their predecessors, for whom nothing was too vast and nothing too mi- 
nute, who could abolish Colonial Slavery and regulate the cut ofa repub- 
lican waistcoat have found time to give directions for the improvement and 
the embellishment of Paris. The Palace of the Louvre is to be com- 
pleted, the beautiful Rue de Rivoli extended. If this pro tempore Govern- 
ment possessed such unlimited authority, what less than an absolute 
dictatorship can be imposed by the National Assembly ? 

The bonnets rouges have been taken off the heads of several royal sta- 
tues in Paris by order of the Government. They were put on immed- 
iately after and during the days of February as a safeguard against popu- 
lar indignation. 

It appears to be a positive fact that a plot was in existence for blowing 
up the Hotel de Ville durig the council held there by the Provisionale. 
Happily it was discovered. The death or retirement of Lamartine at 
this juncture would be ruin for France and calamity for Europe. 

The taking possession of the Railways by the Government has been 
adjourned,—it is to be submitted to the Assembly. It is refreshing to find 
somcthing left for them to determine. 


Spain.—There is nothing here to record. There has been a great bull 
fight instead of a revolution. The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier are 
about setting off on atour. They will go first to Aranjuez, and thencete 
Cordova and Seville. Louis Philippe’s youngest son seems to think the re- 
version of » crown worth thinking of. It is reported that the Spanish 
Government has made overtures to Henry Bulwer, our Ambassador te 
Spain, for a restoration of friendly feeling. His Excellency the Minister 
must now of course play the offended for a while. As we observed last 
week, the Government of Spain cannot afford to throw aside the advice: - 
and the assistance of Great Britain. , 





Denmark AND Scu_eswic—Horstze1n.—The Danes have been over- 
whelmed by the superior numbers of the Prussian troops and those of the 
German Confederation. They have retreated, fighting boldly by the way, 
and have been almost driven out of Schleswig. On the other hand their 
vessels of war have already captured an immense number of Prussian and 
other ships, and it is rumoured that the Prussians will march into and oc- 
cupy Jutland, a portion of Denmark proper, to make reprisals for their 
heavy losses at sea. A ramour, and not an improbable one, reaches us by 
the Caledonia, that a treaty offensive and defensive has been agreed upon 
at St. Petersburgh between Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. This would 
probably protract and embitter the war. But against this we may set the 
positive fact, that Lord Palmerston announced in the House of Commons 
that the belligerent parties had accepted the mediation of England. We 
trust and believe that it will be effectual. 


Germany—The great meeting of the German Constituent Assembly 
will take place on the 18th instant, at Frankfort, when we shall see if the 
various peoples classed under the great name of Germans cau merge them- 
selves into one mighty mass. In the mean time riotous breakings out 
have occurred again in Manheim, in Heidelberg, and in Baden, but in al 
cases the revolutionary disturbers of the peace have been worsted by the 
troops and local authorities. Berlin is tranquil ; the king hoping to be 
elected as Emperor of Germany by the approaching assembly. Austria _ 
has repudiated the authority of this convocation thiuking probably that 
















































































she has more to lose than to gain by its deliberations. The new Austrian 
constitution was formally proclaimed on the 25th ult., the Emperor's 
birth-day ;a grand procession took place, and there was much festivity in 
Vienna on the occasion. 

_ From Posen and Cracow, and other places in Prussian and Austrian 
Poland, the accounts are disastrously bad. The frantic efforts of the 
Poles. to throw off the yoke of Prussia and Austria are attended with 
bloody encounters between the populace and the troops, and with a series 
of atrocities unknown in regular warfare. Thereis a wantof union and con- 
cert amongst the Poles, which prevents their deriving any permanent advan- 
tage from their efforts at independence ; and there is nothing to enable the 
looker-on to judge ot the probable duration of this disastrous state of things- 
Reports from Warsaw speak of military insubordination and consequent 
execution of some officers of the garrison, but it is always difficult to learn 
the truth from Russia, or Russian Poland. It is remarkable how little 
has leaked out of the plans and preparations making by Russia. Reports 
of her vast armaments reach us, but the suppression of the press and 
the despotic power of the police keeps the rest of Europe muchin the 
dark as to the designs of this gigantic power. 

Lomsarpr.—Our readers will find, further on, a letter from Milan, giv- 
ing some account of the state of things in that city. There is unques- 
tionably a check in the progress of Italian independence. Charles Albert 
seems unwilling to risk himself and his army ina fair field against the 
Austrians, until assured that he will gain something for himself by a vic- 
tory over them. Count Nugent, one of the Austrian Generals, has un- 
doubtedly taken possession of Udine, the capital of the Friuli; whilst 
Venice is blockaded by sea by the ships of war of Austria. The British 
Consul at this last city has been forced to retire to Trieste, having been 
grossly insulted by the inhabitants. Whether Venice can hold out seems 
doubtful ; and she scarcely deserves much aid from the banded states of 
Italy, having herself declined any joint action with them. We await 
with lively interest further news from this quarter. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The National Democratic Convention met on Monday last at Baltimore, 
and after three days spent in a vain endeavour to obviate the inconveni- 
ence of a double delegation from the State of New York; each claiming to 
represent it, they proceeded on Thursday to nominate their candidate for 
the Presidential Chair, giving the go-by to this knotty point of disputed 
authority. It was requisite that the candidate nominated should receive 
two-thirds of the votes given, and on the fourth ballot General Lewis 
Cass, of Michigan, was declared their choice by a vote of 179 out of 254, 
being 9 more than the requisite number. The delegates from the State 
of New York declined voting; and their non-acquiescence in the pro- 
ceedings takes off pro tanto from the value of this announcement of the 
Democratic party. The State of New York has too powerful a voice in 
the election to be treated slightingly. What may be done in consequence 
remains to be seen. 

Had any other candidate been nominated, we should have contented 
ourselves with announcing the fact, but General Cass has on repeated oc- 
casions manifested so hostile a feeling to Greet Britain, that we must add 
our expression of regret at seeing him in this prominent position before 
the country. We cannot forget lis uadisyuiscd aud repeated efforts, 
when Minister at the Court of France, to plunge Great Britain and 
France into a war on the vexed question of the right of search. The 
steps he then took might have been correct, sud ros, according to the lax 
code of diplomatic morality ; but urged as his arguments were through 
the medium of public letters, they were dangerous to the peace of 
Europe, and offensive to Great Britain, with whom the country he repre 
sented was at peace. The debates on the Oregon question again furnished 
General Cass with opportunities for venting his ill will towards us, and 
his disposition to bring on a war. And still the same animosity rankles 
in his mind, if we may judge by the late debates in the U. S. Senate on 
the proposed relief to Yucatan. Great Britain is his everlasting bugbear 
—to measure arms with her seems to be his cherished dream. Should 
General Cass be elected President by the great party who have declared 
him their Champion, we must trust that the good sense and good feeling 
of the country will check, if it cannot extinguish, this unreciprocated 
animosity. 

General W. 0. Butler of Kentucky, the Commander-in-chief of the 
American forces in Mexico, was nominated for Vice President, Cass and 
Butler will be now the rallying cry for one half the Union, and another 
fortnight will give us the counter cry from the Whig ranks. 





Geyerat Scott 1x New Yorx.—This gallant hero reached his house in 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, at an early hour on Sunday morning last, 
having landed below the city from the vessel that brought him from Vera 
Cruz, and proceeded thither direct. But the good people of New York 
could not allow the General to remain in retirement at home, and accord- 
ingly he was compelled to make a public and triumphant entry here on 
Thursday. Though preceeded and followed by bad weather, the day 
was fine. The authorities of the State and of the City went down in a 
steamer to Elizabethtown Point to escort the General to New York, and on 
landing at the Battery here he was received by a vast concourse of the 
militia of the State, and by countless throngs of citizens. There was as 
usual an exchange of complimentary speeches, a review by General Scott 
of the imposing military force, and a general manifestation of affectionate 
and grateful feeling, such as the man and the occasion could not fail to 
callforth. Subsequently to the review, the General on horseback, accum- 
panied by a brilliant staff, headed the troops, and paraded through the 
principal streets of the city, returning to the City Hall where the cere- 
monies ended. He was afterwards entertained at dimer at the Astor 
House. Yesterday the general received the calls of a throng of citizens 
in the Governor’s room, City Hall. In a few days he will proceed into 
Maryland, to attend the adjourned Court of Enquiry. 


Yucatay.—In spite of the treaty recently concluded between the In- 
dians and the whites, it now appears that hostilities have been recom- 
menced. A vessel arrived at New Orleans from Vera Cruz brings word 
that on the 7th inst. the Indians entered the town of Merida apparently 
with peaceful intentions, but suddenly fell upon and butchered two hun- 
dred of the citizens, and committed dreadful outrages on the women. 








Rio pg ta Piata.—By the arrival of the Courier, Capt. Wolfe, from 
Rio Janeiro, whence she sailed on the 16th ult., advices have been re- 
ceived from Montevideo to the 23rd of March. Mr. Gore Ouseley and 
Baron Gros, the newly appomted representatives of England and France, 
have opened negotiations with the Governor of Montevideo, with Oribe, 
and with Rusas. We fear little good can result from intervention. “Senor 
Varela, the editor of the Commercio del Plata was basely assassinated at 
his door on the 22nd of March. 





Frexcn Consutate 1n New Yorx.—It seems still unsettled who is to 
succeed Mr. Delaforest. The Courrier des Etats Unis announced oi Tues- 
day that M. Léon Favre had declined the appointment, and that M. Théo- 
dore Pichon, formerly Consul at Smyrna, had received it. One of that 
paper’s correspondents, however, throws doubt upon this statement, and 
thinks it probable that it will be given to a French resident of this city, 
on whose behalf strong interest has been made. 


*. 








oe 
FOREIGN ITEMS PER CALEDONIA. 

Letters from Alexandria state that Mehemet Ali was dangerously ill— 
so ill in fact that it was quite impossible he could long survive; his death 
was hourly expected. there were grounds for apprehension that some 
serious disturbances would break oat on the death of the Pacha. Her 
Majesty's steamer Odin was detained at Alexandria by the British Con- 
sul, ready to be dispatched immediately the death of the Pacha takes 

lace. 

P Tecshicn Pasha has ordered the completion of the fortifications of Al- 
exandria and the armament of the forts. His Highness has commissioned 
from Europe a large number of cannons, some say 1,800, and 10,000 
troops are shortly expected there from the interior to reinforce the garri- 
son of the town. 

At a late meeting of the Governors and friends of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, the Duke of Northumberland presiding, the Chairman announced 
that jt was his pleasing duty to relate that since the last meeting the sec- 
retary had received a letter from the executors of Lady Murray, wife of 
Sir James Murray, informing them that her ladyship had bequeathed to 
the committee for the time being of Middlesex Hospital the sum of 
£10,000, for the purpose of building and endowing a new ward in the 
hospital, to be c the “Murray Ward.” A legacy of £500 had also 
been received from the trustees of the late Mr. Marlow. 

Since the revolution in February no books, except’a few insignificant 
pompnet. have been published in Paris. However, the approachin 
publication of a great work in folio is annonnced, the price of which wi 
not be less than 400 francs. It is entitled Le Parthenon, and the authors 
are MM. de Laborde, member of the Institute, and A. Paccart, architect. 
It will form two volumes, divided into twenty parts. The excavations, 
ordered by the present King of Greece to be made in the Acropolis 
were concluded in 1844, and the object of M. Laborde is, above all, to 
bring into notice the numerous relics found in these excavations, which 
may conduce to the restoration of the Parthenon. 

The accounts from Syria are up to the 16thof April. A disagreeable 
affair had happened at Beyrout, and gave rise to seme correspondence 
between the British Consul and the Seal authorities, relative to a youn 
midshipman of the brig of war Mutine, who had gone to a Turkish bath. 
A native Protestant church has been established at Beyrout through the 
exertions of the American mission, who have been located there for some 
years. The weather throughout Syria had been fine and favourable for 
the crops, trade was, however, in a very bad state in consequence of the 
disturbances in Europe. 

Pauline Viardot Garcia, a sister of Malibran, is now in London, and will 
shortly appear in Sonnambula at the Opera House, Covent Garden. 

Ata recent distribution of prizes cal boven distinctions amongst the 
scholars of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, an hono certificate was award- 
ed to Mr. Felix Pellegrin, a pupil from the Mauritius. Appropriate re- 
marks were made on the occasion by the Lord Mayor, who presided. 

There has been much talk about the inauguration féte to be given in Pa- 
ris on the 10th inst., andits gigantic proportions. We find that the great- 
estdinner ever givenin England was that of Lord Romney, to the Kent 
Volunteers, when George the Third reviewed them near Maidstone. The 
re were seven miles and a half long, and the boards for the tables cost 

15,000. 

Lorv Brovcuam.—We read in the Echo des Alpes Maritimes, a journal 
published at Nice :—“ The recent conduct of Lord Brougham, in which 
the people of Canneshave fancied there were indications of hostile feelings 
towards France, and to their neighbouring friend, King Charles Albert, have 
nearly cost him his country seat. At one of the late meetings of the clubs 
of the canton, after hearing read his speeches in the House of Lords, a 
motion was made that the members of the clubs should immediately pro- 
ceed—it being then uine o’clock at night—to his lordship’s chateau with 
torches and combustibles ! but one of the speakers rose and said, ‘“‘ No 
citizens! not now. If we go at this hour we shall be taken for robbers. 
If the house of this ungenerous citizen is to be burnt, let us do it in open 
day.” This suggestion prevailed, and the chateau was saved. On the 
following’ day, the idea of burning was abandoned, and, instead, a resolu- 
tion was come to that a charivari should be given to his lordship if he 
ventured to set his foot in Cannes.” 

Thalberg, the Pianoforte player, and Carlotta Grisi, the danseuse, are 
said to contemplate paying usa visit. From personal knowledge of both, 
we can say they will e great acquisitions. The one is beyond all douht 
the very first Pianoforte performer of the day; the other a very pretty 
woman, an excellent pantomimist, and a most charming dancer. 

Labitzky, the celebrated waltz composer, is said to be engaged to con- 
duct promenade concerts, this season, in London, in opposition to Jullien. 

On dit that the concerts will take place at Exeter Hall, but this we de not 
think probable, so identified is Exeter Hall with the meetings of Religious 
ow Charitable Societies, and with the performance of Oratorios and Sacred 
Music. 

Two amateur performances by gentlemer connected with literature 
and art, in aid of the Fund for the Endowment and Perpetual Curatorship 
of Shakspeare’s House, to be always held by some one distinguished in 
literature, and more especially in dramatic literature, were to take place 
at the Haymarket Theatre, on Monday, the 15th, and Wednesday, the 17th 
of May, the profits of which, itis the intention of the Committee to keep 
entirely separate from the fund now raising for the purchase of the house. 
On Monday, the 15th, was to be presented “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and “ Animal Maguetism ;” on Wednesday, the 17th, “ Every Man in his 
Humour,” and “ Love, Law, and Physic.” Principal amateur perform- 
ers—Dudley Costello, George Cruikshank, Charles Dickens, John Leech, 
Mark Lemon, John Forster, and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 


———— 


vanta. 


Park Tueatre.—This house was re-opened on Monday for a short 
season, and the Viennoise children re-appeared before the New York 
public. We were glad to see sofull a house to greet them; and it has 
been very well attended through the week. The Viennoises left us as 
children, but they have returned grown out of knowledge, were it not that 
we recognise with pleasure the same beautiful combinations of artistic 
skill, the same animated tableaux, the same graceful manwuvres as before, 
with improved precision and better dancing. Instead of appearing as 
they did, a tiny band of dancers, they have now the air of an accomplish- 
ed corps de ballet, with here and there a child in its numbers. The Park 
wears again a lively look, and the members of the old stock company 
keep the house alive between the dances by their good performance of 
vaudeville and farce. 

Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Anderson renewed his engagement at this 
theatre for the purpose of bringing out Romeo and Juliet, as arranged 
by him from the original text of Shakspeare, and with all the accessories 
of appropriate scenery, costumes, and appointments. 

The play was announced for representation on Monday evening, and 
an overflowing house collected on the occasion, but the sudden indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Fredericks who was cast for Friar Lawrence, compelled the 
management to postpone the performance until Tuesday, when it was 
produced with complete success. 

Mr. Anderson has the honour of restoring to the stage, for the first 
time in this country, the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare ; the acted ver- 
sion known to play-goers being the one arranged by Garrick, which has 
kept possession of the stage for upwards of a century. 

To Mr. Anderson the American public is also indebted for an adapta- 
tion of “The Elder Brother,” from the text of Fletcher, and which, 
being merely a judiciously curtailed copy of the original, with a few 
necessary alterations, possesses infinitely more merit than the melange 
dished up by Colley Cibber, under the title of ‘Love Makes a Man, or 
the Fop’s Fortune.” Cibber only followed his author up to the period of 
the abduction of Angelina, by Charles. The scene is then transposed to 
Lisbon, where all the characters meet, and additions are made to the dra- 
matis: persone of Fletcher, and scenes of adventures and intrigues take 
place in unison with the prevailing taste of the period when Cibber 
wrote. 

Mr. Anderson has proved himself a worthy pupil of his great master 
Macready, in the taste which he has exhibited in restoring to the 
stage this admirable play of Fletcher’s; and we thank him also for ena- 
bling us to see the original Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, as it has ena- 
bled us to test the accuracy of the judgment of the commentators and 









critics who have so unmercifully condemued Garrick’s adaptation of this 
tragedy, 





To those acquainted with the two versions of this play, we need scarce- 
ly say, that the principal alterations made in the acted version consist'in 
omitting all reference to Romeo’s love for Rosaline, and the introduction, 
or rather entire reconstructign of the tomb scene. Garrick endeavoured 
to heighten the effect of this scene by bringing the lovers together before. 
the final catastrophe, and for this purpose he availed himself of a scene 
from a play of Otway’s, founded on the same story, in which Juliet re- 
vives after Romeo takes the poison, and a scene of thrilling interest suc 
ceeds which terminates with their death. This scene is always highly 
effective on the stage in the hands of great acters, and we have always be- 
lieved that, as far as mere dramatic effect was coucerned, it was even pre- 
ferable to Shakspeare’s catastrophe,—but after witnessing the original we 
are constrained to say, that the poet in the language of Schlegel “ seems 
to have hit upon what was best.” There is such a touching picture of 
natural mental suffering in the tomb scene, as rendered by Shakspeare, 
that Garrick’s appears only the exaggerated horror of the melo-dramatic 
school in the comparison. 

We cannot give in our adhesion to the resteration of Romeo’s love for 
Rosaline ; in the closet we are willing to take it with all its beauties and 
all its “ sports of fancy,” but on the stage it appears inconsistent to make 
Romeo jump so suddenly from the depths of one passion to another. It 
is indeed “too rash and unadvised;” this is, however, a matter of individuah 
taste, and the ardent admirer of Shakspeare may enjoy the change, how- 
ever forced and inconsistent it appears in the acting. 

The minor differences between the two versions consist in retaining, 
in the one presented by Mr. Anderson, the scenes in their original order, 
and a greater portion of the text as it stands in Shakspeare. We have 





§ | all the play upon words and extravagance of metaphor which abounds. 


in this play, as well as in all others of our immortal bard. Modern taste 
has curtailed many of these excrescences in the, acted editions of his 
plays, and hence an epigrammatic point has been given to the acted ver-- 
sions more in accordance with the taste of the age. The first act is oc- 
casionally tedious from the retention of these restorations. Asa whole 
we must however acknowledge thgt the play, as revived by Mr. Ander- 
son, is a delightful performance; it is in fact almost like a new productiom 
and we are glad to see that it attracts crowded audiences nightly. There 
is but one point in the revival on which we are compelled to express our 
decided disapprobation; Mr. Anderson should have expunged a few lines. 
which are offensive to modern audiences, especially in this country. We 
are the very antipodes in our views from the puritanical cant of the day 
in these matters, but expressions and allusions, which are justly obnox- 
ious to decency and good taste, should be banished from the stage. It 
is no argument in their favour that they are still retained on the boards 
of London or Paris. Refined American audiences are opposed to these 
violations of propriety, and American managers are bound to consult the 
taste of their patrons. 

Of the getting up and the acting of this play, we must speak in almost 
unqualified terms of praise. Mr. Anderson makes a very beau ideal of a 
Romeo, as far as personal appearance and elegance of costume is concern- 
ed; we do not like much of the measured and monotonous style he intro- 
duces into the character, but to counter-balance these inseparable defects 
in all his acting, he gives us several inexpressibly striking points and 
beauties. The uncontrollable rage, horror, and despair, which marks his 
slaying of Tybalt, is one of those bits of the highest order of acting now 
becoming rare on the stage. The banishment scene is also a finely con 
ceived and truly powerful piece of acting, and drew forth loud applause. 
His tomb-scene is also exceedingly chaste aud impressive. 

Mr. Lester’s Mercutio is really one of the greatest features of the play. 
It is original, and strikingly effective, and reminds us of the grace and brik. 
liancy of his father’s acting when J'he Wadllack was the idel of the New 
York public. Mr. Lester’s originality in Mercutio consists in the light- 
ness and joyousness he throws around his personation. Compared with 
great standards in the part, he may be deficient in the weight and breadth 
of his delineation ; this, however, was only perceptible,as a blemish, in 
portions of the description of Queen Mab—and even the accustomed 
points in that incomparable picture were given with a force of colouring 
and a graphic acting out of the descriptions embodied that made every 
point a picture. The lightness and vivacity of the other portions of the 
part were beautifully rendered, and the death scene was in perfect keep 
ing with the conception ; his self-satisfied chuckle at the joke he perpe= 
trates with his dying breath was a master-stroke of histrionic art. 

Miss Fanny Wallack is the Juliet. It is a severe test of her powers, 
but she has passed through the ordeal triumphantly; in the great pas 
sages, she has towered far above any of her previous efforts in Tragedy ; 
in the banishment scene, in taking the potion, and in the death scene, she 
became actually great. In the Balcony scene, she is not so effective, nor 
is she quite what we should desire in many other parts of her delineation. 
The monotonous and high-toned whine, which so frequently mars the per- 
formances of this talented young actress, is’ painfully brought out in por- 
tions of the play. Miss Wallack should strive to overcome these defects ; 
she has genius and artistic talent, and these qualifications can enable her 
to overcome all minor defects in her performances. 

The Nurse finds an able representative in Mrs. Winstanley; that is, it 
is a strong, bold outline, not as finished and subdued as we eould desire, 
but it is strikingly effective, and the audience relish it highly. Mrs. Hield 
is a dignified Lady Capulet ; Vache is as judicious as usual in Capulet, 
and Fredericks reads Father Lawrence correctly and impressively. Hada- 
way is as quaint as ever in Peter; and Dawson and Shaw, in Tybalt and 
Benvolio, do justice to their parts. 

The Tragedy is beautifully put upon the stage. The scenery is chiefly 
new. The Garden, and Capulet House by moonlight, with its real foun- 
tains, statuary, &c., is, perhaps, the most picturesque and beautifully exe- 
cuted scene ever exhibited in New York. Similar praise may be award- 
ed to the Churchyard and the Tomb of the Capulets; it is a perfect sem 
of scenic art. The dresses are new, appropriate, and magnificent i indeed, 
the whole stage arrangements reflect the highest credit on the liberality 
of the management, and are renewed evidences of the taste and capability 
of Mr. Blake. 

The play will undoubtedly have a long run if Mr. Anderson’s numerous 
engagements will permit him to continue in New York. 


Bowery Tusatre.—Mr. Lynne has been the star attraction of this 
house during the week, but we regret to say, with but little advantage 
to the treasury of the theatre. Mr. Lynne made his appearance at the 
Broadway or its opening, but after playing two or three nights, withdrew 
from the establishment; he subsequently gave a series of musical illustra 
tions of Shakspeare, with introductory remarks, in which he exhibited 
mnch critical taste and talent. 

Mr. Lynne is a reader, but not an actor. We saw two acts of his Sir 
Giles Overreach, but we are constrained to say that he exhibited very few 
capabilities for assuming the higher walks of the drama. 

Mr. J. R. Scott has returned from his successful English tour, and will 
appear at this house on Monday evening, when he will be welcomed 
by the host of admirers, who always surround him in this city. Mr. 
Hamblin has very judiciously reduced the prices of admission to the up- 
per Boxes and Pit. We understand that the veritable “ Jim Crow,” is 
also engaged at this house ; he is always a card here, and with the joimt 
attraction of Mr. Scott, we anticipate a succession of crowded houses 
during the coming week. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Gover’s Lapr’s Boox.—The June number is before us, with its usual 
variety of light reading, ings, wood cuts of Berlin work, and plates 
of lady’s fashions for the month. It is for sale at the periodical depots. 

Epivsuron Review, April, 1848.—Biackwoon’s Epiyaurneu MaGAazineg, 
May, 1848.—These are the Amezican reprints sent us by Messrs. Leonard 
Scott & Co. They are so extensively patronised by our readers that we 
do not care to occupy space by any notice of their contents. Their names 
are enough to ensure their welcome ; but shall we ever see Magazines 
again without lengthy articles on the Revolutions of Europe ! 


Simpson & Co. and Raising THE Winp.—Two numbers of the Minor 
Drama, published by Mr. John Douglass. The first is a little comedy, in 
two acts, by Mr. Poole, that has kept possession of the stage for twenty- 
five years. The second is the well known farce by Kenny, that first in- 
troduced to the playgoing public the character of “Jeremy Diddler.” If 
the first, however, he certainly was not the last. The stage swarms with 
Jeremy Diddlers of every hue and shape. 


Unsiversat History, Vol. I. No. 3. New York. W.H. Graham. In this 
number is compiled a portion, and a portion only, of the History of An 
cient Egypt. How Ancient History to the Fall of the Roman Empire is 
to be disposed of in four numbers, according to the advertisement, we 
confess puzzles us, if no more rapid progress be made than is here indi- 
cated. We presume the work is a translation from the German, as it is 
to be published in Leipsic and in London. The author’s name is for the 
present withheld. Cuan it be the learned and indefatigable Bunsen, who 
is now pamphleteering on international law, and now deciphering a half 
legible antique inscription! As it is a work of some pretension, we give 
an extract on the religious worship of the ancient Egyptians. 


The Egyptian religion resembles a wise man who has accoutred himself in the 
costume 7 a harlequin. Its kernel consisted undoubtediy of many sublime truths, 
yet enveloped in the most abject and loathsome superstitions. It opened 
view of eternity and assured him of the aid of the 


to mana 


Yet it degraded him to 


the condition of a mere tool of deception. Interesting it would have been to have 
listened to the Egyptian priests, when it might have so happened that one dared to 
unbosom his secret thoughts to another of the brother , or when with hypocriti- 


cal mien, repressing the laugh that struggled to burst forth, they attempted to im- 
pose on each other the idea that they themselves believed in the divinity of a cat 
or acrocodile. Undoubtedly did the priests of Egypt bequeath to mankind many 
at truths ; and honour to them for the good they wrought! but eternal shame to 
em for the superstitions they forged and promulgated, some of which still kee 

the human reason in chains! By them men were induced to believe that periodi- 
cal abstinence, and the denial of particular kinds of food were in the eyes of the 
Deity meritorious acts; that the observance of certain ceremonies was virtue ; 
that ayer, 9 were pleasing to the gods, and of higher merit than the practice of 
justice anc love towards their fellow-men ; that the celestial beings ased to appear 
in mortal shapes, and hold colloquial intercourse with certain favourites among the 
ehildren of earth, and reveal to them the things that were to come. The priests of 
Egypt were at once the benefactors of mankind and the most subtle inventors of the 
means most suitable to impose on the credulity and weakness of men. The reli. 
und of a few eternal truths and of innumerable 


gion they nurtured was a com 
alsities,, The results of their labours have been in some instances useful, but in 


neral truly deplorable. They did not fetter the body with iron chains, butthey 
nd the soul with the adamantine fetters of abject superstition. They did not 
so much rule the people by fear of the rod as they made them tremble at the wrath 
of imaginary deities. They made the rules of men, but not that sentiment of right 
ind wrong which God has given to man as his guardian angel, the guide of his ac- 
tions. That despotism they so well knew how to acquire over their countrymen 
was the more lasting, as it was cloaked under the pretence that it was the will of 
the gods, Artful men among other nations found it therefore well adapted to pro- 
mote their own interests, and hence adopted it in the pursuit of their own ambiti- 
ous projects for subjecting their fellow-men to theirown sway. Thus the hierar- 
chical power----which if not indigenous to Egypt, at least found there the most fer- 
tile soil and its most skilful cultivators----was thence propagated to many other 
nations and handed down to our time, retaining still, in most countries, both the 
beneficial and terrible influence which it first possessed. Never did deception 
raise a more lasting structure, and never did it have abler servants than the Egyp- 
tian priests. But for the victory it then gained, truth would long ago have deprived 
ew —— it still ‘reese i yet — as I write, hope whispers in my ears that 
ay is fast approac when its hideous s ill be chased from th 
enced vision of Neladed man, sory eee 
Lowpow Art-Usiox Journat.—The May number of this charming pe- 
riodical is sent us by Mr. J. P. Ridner, the Agent for the United States. 
In it may be found special details of all that goes on in London connected 
with Art; and it is adorned with three engravings on steel, and number- 
berless woodcuts, The application of decorative art to various objects 
of domestic use is shown monthly in these pages, and will do much to 
stimulate the talent and improve the taste of the artisans of this or any 
other city. A long and well written article attempts to prove that the 
present disastrous state of trade and commerce in France will have a 
beneficial effect upon British industry and skill, inasmuch as we shall 
turn our attention to the manufacturing of all those articles of taste and 


Juxury, which the French have hitherto kept almost in their own hands. 


————— 


THE FINE ARTS IN NEW YORK. 
EXHIBITION OF MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 

Having received an invitation to attend on Monday last a private view 
of the above exhibition of works of Art, we availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity and found our way to No. 289 Broadway. A large room on 
the first floor is hung with a collection of pictures, drawings, and engrav- 
ings, and amongst them are several worth more than a passing notice. 
The most remarkeble are a lot of crayon drawings by Brochart, which 
are masterpieces in their peculiar style. They are all female figures, half. 
length, and nearly of life-size. The artist has adopted the costume of the 
last generation, which, if not the most becoming to the wearer, affords 
ample scope for the display of artistic skill. Nothing can be more fan- 
tastically pretty than the dresses and the accessories of these pictures. We 
prefer these to the faces, which are generally too highly coloured, and 
wanting in variety. The crayon itself gives a uniform softness which is 
pleasing enough in one feminine portrait, but becomes monotonous in a 
collection. These drawings are set in oval frames. They will probably 
become popular ; and a good imitator of Brochart’s style might do well 
here as a female portrait painter. If it be not of a very high grade, it is 
showy, and would please the many. 

No. 15 in the catalogue is a clever chalk drawing by Coédes, after a 
“picture by E. Dubuffe. It has more the air of a copy from an old master, 
and does not remind one so much of living models as many paintings of 
the Modern French School are apt to do. In No. 16, The Head of the 
Saviour by no less an artist than Paul Delaroche we have forcibly before 
us the subject who sat for the picture. With all their talent, and they 

have much, the modern French artists do not seem to us to paint from 
mmagination. They see clearly and copy closely, but, whether it be in 
the contour of their figures or the flow of their draperies, we always fancy 
We see some choice specimen of living humanity before us. 
cua must exempt from this remark a Sketch by Ary Scheffer of the 
~ Arist and the Three Maries. We call it a sketch, for we presume from 
ee Fi colouring that it was never completed ; and the left arm and 
ein of Mary the Mother of Jesus would have been much improved by a 
1 e higher finish. There is, however, a grave and fitting solemnity in 
hn of treating the subject that will, we are sure, please all real 
om “es art. In this picture, at least, one is rather carried back to the 
= our Saviour than to the studio and the models of the artist. 
oa ° confess ourselves much pleased with No. 30, an unpretending pic- 
a — size, called a Marine View. The clouds may be too deeply 
ne , _ it is true to Nature, and has withal something like the mel 
hele” jn = This and also Nos. 29 and 31, all Marine Views, are by 
™. eal n the larger piece, No. 29, there is great spirit ; a stiff breeze 
g, and the vessels fly before it. The row-boat in the middle 
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distance intercepting the line of the horizon is cleverly put in; and though 
the water may perhaps be chalky, we call this a good Sea View. 

No. 36 isa water colour copy of one of Horace Vernet’s large pictures. It 
represents Louis Philippe and his five sons on horseback, leaving the 
palace of Versailles. As portraits these figures are interesting. They all 
face the spectator ; and of course the horses are foreshortened. We do 
not, however, recognise the marvellous talent of Horace Vernet herein ; 
the horses are not moving as they should be; but it is scarcely fair to 
judge by a vopy. We do not remember the original picture in Paris or 
at Versailles. It has probably been painted within two or three years. 

Let not the visitor pass round the room without noticing some of the 
brilliant engravings that are hung upon the walls. In this branch of Art 
the French are eminently skilful: and we have no doubt that the port- 
folios also of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. are weil worth examination 
by those who would adorn their houses with a few samples of modern 
art. We are glad to see so many shop-fronts filled with engravings, and 
so many passers-by stopping for a look. 








— 


THE RIVAL OPERA HOUSES IN LONDON. 


Rovat Iratsan Opera, Covent Ganpen.—The Cenerentola was played 
last night, Alboni personating the heroine. In this part she lately created 
an extraordinary seusation ,in Paris, and the opportunity which is given 
her of appearing in it here, has been looked forward to with much in- 
terest by the patrons of this theatre. Since the experimental days of 
Favanti, the opera, if we remember rightly, has not been represented in 
this country ; but previous to that it was not untrequently heard. It wasfirst 
produced in London in 1820, by way of introduction for a Madlle. Beloc, 
for whom, it is said, it was written. A pupil of Velluti, Madile. Bonini, 
afterwards came out in it with De Begn 
subsequently it served for the debuts of Cinti and Tamburini, and, sup- 
ported by Rubini and Donzelli, presented a cast of great attractiveness 
and strength. Viardot Garcia and Malibran im latter days sang in it 
several times; and we all remember the Covent-garden pasticcio, with 
its gaudy scenery and fairy marvels, which rana career of almost unpre- 
cedented popularity. It is one of the earliest of Rossini’s operas, and 
abounds in light volatile melody, with foretastes of that flcent elegance 
of instrumentation which the composer by-and-by bronght to such per- 
fection. Some of the pieces incidental to the libretto are of great coucert- 
room familiarity. 

Although the profuseness of person, which is the happy characteristic 
of Alboui, is not altogether very favourable to the dramatic notion of tha 
Cenerentola,, the performance of the lady was very engaging. No part in 
which she has yet appeared has provided her with music better suited to 
her voice, her style, and to that tenderness of expression which seems to 
belong to her, and to her only. Her delivery of the air by the fire-side 
was a delicious example of the last-mentioned quality ; again instanced 
in the interview with the disguised Ramiro, when she tells him her little 
tale of sorrow, and captivates him with her innocence and simplicity. 
The duet, a gem of its class, was sung with inexpressible naiveté and feel- 
ing, and the audience could not resist encoring the first verse—Salvi, who 
represented the Prince, exhibiting also his most tasteful and impassioned 
retinements of method. In the vehicles for vecal display, with which the 
prima donna has been liberally furnished by the composer, Alboni demon- 
strated her capacities in the arts of florid execution, with great success. 
The declamatory e, beginning “ Sprezzo quei don che versa,’’ was 
given by her with consummate finish ; and the famous “ Nacqui all’affano”’ 
was demanded a second time, not certainly for the vivid brilliancy which 
soprano singers are wont to throw into it, butfor a rich and voluptuous 
fullness of tone, quite as effective, if uot so dazzling. The well known 
rondo “Non piu mesta,” brought the performance to aclose with signal 
triumph, and the vocal drapery hanging round it, delicately and fancitully 
conceived, was exquisitely and alluringly rendered. Great calls were 
made for an encore, but Alboni contented herself with appearing twice 
before the certain—the object of universal. homage. 

The valet Dandini was filled by Tamburini, who thus revived a part in 
which his earliest honours in the metropolis were obtained. He sang the 
volubilities incident thereto with his original dexterity, although with the 
tottering and pumping throat which is now unfortunately his characteris- 
tic. The butlo Rovere invested the Magnifico with a vast deal of labour- 
ed buffoonery, and affected a multifarious fussiness that was too artificial 
to be diverting. Many removes lower in the scale is he than Lablache, 
whose personation of the pretentious simpleton isa golden bit of natural 
humour. But the singing of Rovere was admirable. We have never 
heard the well-known “ Miei rampolli” under more favourable mechani- 
cal circumstances,—nor that notable imitation of Cimarosa’s “Se flato,” 
the popular “ Un segreto d’importanza, ” which he and Tamburini “play- 
ed out” with genial quickness and spirit. Salvi sang the music belong- 
ing to the Prince as neatly and as agreeably as possible ; and the “ philo- 
sopher” Alidoro was well provided for by being consigned to Polonini. 
The cast would have been complete had the two sisters been more 
efficiently sustained. A vocalist of Corbari’s present third-rate rank 
might surely haveundertaken Clorinda, without doing herself an injustice 
or her prospects an injury. As it was, the audience had to put up wiha 
chorus-singer.—Standard, May 3. 

Tue Queen’s THeatre.—The re-appearance of Jenny Lind last night 
was the renewal ot the excitement of 1847. The traffic of the booksel- 
lers in the boxes had been as lively as possible, and insane prices were 
asked, if not in all cases obtained. The sympathy of the public in behalf 
of the Swedish nightingale had thus experienced but small diminution, 
and the house was crowded to the neck, and by visitors, foo, of the most 
brilliant distinction. The Queen herself was present, and the andience 
coud not resist the temptation of drawing her for a few moments from her 
privacy, between the first and second acts of the opera, and loading her 
with demonstrations of loyalty. The National Anthem was called for 
and sung by the entire company, the singers and auditors vying with 
each other m zeal and energy—the former in their marked emphasis of 
utterance,—the latter in the spirit, frequency, and impatience of their ac- 
clamations. Her Majesty bowed repuatedty to the house, and the scene 
altogether was one of great brilliancy and excitement. 

It was well to choose the Sonnambulu for the first coming of the popular 
Jenny Lind, for the part of Amina is, perhaps, her best. It involves the 
necessity for personal grace, amiability, and the modest divinities of de- 
portment—qualities which seem to be the natural characteristics of the 
vocalist. The charm which belongs to her is solely resident in those “ ex- 
cellent things of woman,” and to this may beattributed the success which 
has followed her—the worship which has made her an idol—the domin- 
ion which she exercises. It is, however, difficult to account for the im- 
pressions which she has established: there is neither personal beauty nor 
the highest artistic perfection, but the magic that surrounds her is _ir- 
resistible, and she at once prepossesses and enslaves. Let her, therefore, 
keep to those representations in which “ the soft the mild and the pitiful” 
are the innate essentials, and her supremacy over the heart will continue 
as long as she chooses to challenge it. This is the ground off which she 
should never go, and the Aminas, the Alices, and the Marias remain hers 
by prescriptive consent. It is not in her nature to deal with the grand and 
the terrible. She is no Grisi in the immensitiesof physical execution—no 
Grisi in’ the loftiness of tragic passion. She is the “ beautiful,” without 
the “ sublime.” Her domesticity is her strength; and the gentleness of 
her womanhood is the 

“— witchcraft 
That masters e’en the wisest of us all.” 

The reception of Jenny was worthy of those who were ina state of 
sufficient vassalage to pay their 15 and 20 guineasfor abox. The moment 

spectators caught a glimpse of the enchantress, salvoes of congratu- 
lation flew from side to side, and it was some’time before a calmer state 
of ning: prevailed. The moment seemed to be a painful one to Jenny, 
who, although no stranger to this species of adulation, could scarcely be 
anmoved at such tributes of welcome from the most aristocratic audience 
in the world. However, she soon recovered herself, and was presently 
singing the exquisite, “‘ Come per me sereno,” in her own ineffable man- 
ner. 

A contemporary who stole into the rehearsal on Wednesday, prepared- 
us to look for an increased volume of tone; but we hardly detected it, 
though there was an occasional huskiness that betokened cold. We ob- 
served no difference in the form and degree of execution. We had the 
air alluded to as we had it last a effusion of guilelessand confiding 
delight—touched with genial playfulness and truth. This brought forth 
the old marks of admiration, and thus Jenny won her first triumph. The 
two duets with her lover which follow, in which there is such a charming 
on of innocent fondness, were also the prettiest passages imaginable 
of frank and caressing tenderness. The second of these duets is Jenny’s 
own restoration to the opera, and in itself is perhaps not worth the reviv- 


is; and some six or seven years | ) 










execution and ex ion bei 
of su i end wsisory. 
aL aes regres and encitedl seemed to have no 
stood in the midst of the gazing excited villagers, 4 
origin but in or needa yore pope? ny oergee placid and 
undisturbed, phrase suc rase without ope consciousness. 
The rape am sir of dvcsmninnes singularly accordant with the 
spirit of the scene, and this absorption as it were of the actressinto another 
sphere—this vague tranquillity of utterance—this calm and 
rief—excited a silence on the part of the audience almost pre 
in the final bravura Jenny launched into the more showy regions of the . 
art, and revelled in fioriture of surprising variety and 
sht accomplished with adroit certainty, and what could be more 
ing—more illustrative of the renovated gaiety of a suffering heart—more 
deserving of the rapturous eucore which it received! At the conclusion 
of the opera she was called for two or three times—we forget which—to 
be deluged with applause far exceeding common limits, and suggested by 
equally uncommon usiasm. 
Gardoni was the Elvino, but was not im such good voice as usual. P, 
Lablache was the Count.—Standard, 5th May. — 


THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


The French Revolution has killed Longchamps, and it has probably 
killed the Carnival—at least, the open-air t; and we doubt whether 
either will rise from their ashes. Lon ps was, at least in former 
years, a kind of sober carnival among a higher order of people, and dur- 





ing those three days only in the year did Paris present the singular s) 
tacls of a popelation pring all kinds of new and out-of-the-way fashions. 
At other times and seasons, Paris is more remarkable than any other 

in the world for the uniformity of dress of its inhabitants. As some travel 
ler most aptly remarked—“ You are either in the fashion or out of it,” 
But during the saturnalia of Longchamps, each belle attempted to enforce 
the adoption of the fashion which her pretty face or figure happened to 
set off to the best advantage. Eccentricities were occasionall uy aimed at, 
such as ~ bonnet, and other oddities, thatdid not survive the day. eo 


short, modistes and ladies, tailors, carriage-builders, and ‘ 

of Longchamps for weeks beforehand, and made vast preparations, often 
ending in disappointment, if a projected fashion did not happen to take. 
The drive to Longchamps, which now belongs to the things that were, 
originated in asemi-religious, semi-worldly pi ge, (not on foot, but 
in a good carriage, ) which the beau-monde performed, to hear the singing 


at a convent of nuns, where a natural daughter of Louis XIV., possess- 
ing alovely voice, is said to have taken the veil. The Nees a 
Longchamps was as much famed in her day as the Swedish uigh 

isin ours ; and it would seem that she was as little endowedwith beauty 
as the great songstress, since the veil was intended to conceal even from 
herself the plainness of her features, which she had never 

glasses being prohibited articles, in a convent, By degrees, the pious 
object of the journey was lost sight of, and the drive to Longchamps be- 
came what it has been ever since our earliest recollections—namely a rE 
grimage to the shrine of Fashion. Of later years, Langeenee had 
much of its prestige; it was chiefly the lorettes who e a show ef new 
tashions, while ladies of rank who did not aim at being Honnes, con! 


themselves with being lookers-on, in a close carriage. It had, in fact, 
reached its dotage, and has now passed away, like Louis Philippe and his 
government. But though the oracle of Longchamps will henceforth be 


It may be in eclipse, for awhile, during 


mute, Fashion will never die. 


| times of political excitement, but as a French author pleasantly u 
| “ Women love dress by instinct, as men are fond of arms, for dress is the 


weapon of their sex.” And thus, though trade may suffer, though the 
om may be hard, our fair neighbours have not abdicated the wish of 
pleasing. Accordingly, we have received a bulletin of Spring fashions, in 
spite of the cational fete that overran the site of Longcham we 
verily believed, that were Paris turned upside down, it would never re- 
nounce its privilege of promulgating the edicts of taste, for the benetit of 





the world. ak, ee 

It seems that ressing-gown, or peignoir style, 18 e 
adopted, and a a ae: — of luxury is lla aed veg | 
usually simple article. Thereare to be peignoirs for every period of the 
day. ‘The night peignoir is made indifferently of jaconot, cambric, or di- 
mity, and is trimmed with Valenciennes lace, or worked footing. It i» 
very full, and is closed by a runner at the waist. The morning peignoir 
reaches only to the knee, and is not taken in at the waist. The sleeves 
are very full, and are trimmed with worked edging. This is made of 
jaconot, or fine calico. The peignoir for gpa Rare least, so far as an 
elegante can be supposed to study—or, in other words, for practising a 
few polkas, drawing a flower, or working at tapestry in, is fastened to the 
waist, both before and behind, with a belt of the same material as the 
dress. The skirt is short, and is trimmed with a flouncecut on the biass, 
and opens ppon a skirt, also trimmed with a similar flounce. If the 
peignoir be composed of India muslin, then the skirt must be long, and 
the slip made of pekin or dimity. It must be trimmed with footing, rich 
worked with nosegays or garlands. The peignoir for the boudoir is 
more elegant, as it is worn tilla later hour in the day, and during the re- 
ception of visitors. It is made of cashmere for cold days, and of tarla- 
tane, or India muslin, trimmed with rich lace, for warm weather. Last, 
but not least, the peignoir that is to serve as @ wenngareh is to be made 
of a chintz, or of foulard silk, or silk contil, or any light material of the 
kind. From all which we may deduce, that any lady who strictly fol- 
lows the fashion, will have enough to do to effect all these changes ; while 
they will prove a god-send to the idle ones of this earth, who are at a loss 
how to fill up the twenty-four hours of the day. : 

With regard to mantillas, black is now voted rather out of fashion—the 
more is the pity! Many will be made of the same shade as the dress 
they are worn over, but as only the rich can afford a mantilla to eve- 
ry dress, shot-silks will be admitted on dresses of allkinds. Some man- 
tillas assume the form of a short cloak with sleeves, and are rounded off 
on each side, while two long square ends fall down in front from under 


the ca The cleak pari is trimmed with broad, and the ends with nar- 
row Chantilly. ; 
Other pardessus are made of the shape that cbtained this winter--i. ¢., 


akind of camisole, partaking of the nature of a sack, which is more con- 
venient than graceitul. This is trimmed with two cr three rows of nar- 
row puffs, an is generally similar to the dress. For very fine weather, 
it may be made of white tarlatane, lined with some light coloured silk ; 
such as maize, pink, ordahlia. 

Lace is universally employed, not only for the outer garments, but even 
for slips and linings. 

As to handkerchiefs, they are more luxurious than ever. A lady, fresh 
from Paris, showed us a specimen, which was not only edged with the 
most costly lace, but was worked nearly to the centre. of course, these 
are mere ornaments for the hand; a lady is provided with a real 
kerchief in her pocket. The plain part of some handkerchiefs is 
instead of square, but this is an innovation, rather than an improvement. 

The new shape for bonnets is prettier and more becoming oe 
thing that has appeared for a long time. It is small, and is nicely rou 
ed, so as to caresser les contours of the face, as the French so 


say. A pink crape bonnet with a narrow curtain round the and a 
lace fanchon at the back of the crown, is a very pretty and 
of head dress. The same combination of shades so much in fashion 


ing the winter—namely, beaver-coloured velvet, or plush with pink in- 
side, is now translated into lighter materials, such as crapeand tulle, with 
a sprig of pink flowers, and straw ornaments. Many bonnetsare trimmed 
with coloured blonde. Leghorn and other straw will be worn, and 
should be trimmed with flowers. 

As to the different materials for dresses, “ their name is legion.” They 
comprise tatfetas, poplines, mousselines-de-laine, plaids, fou plain 
and shot silks, pékins, baréges, grenadines, a number of et ceteras, that 
would fill not only the colamns of the Court Journal, but a small sized 
volume. Ladies will therefore only have l’embarras du choix—Londow 


Court Journal. 
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FRANCE. 


OPENING OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON THURSDAY, 
MAY 4ru. 


A few on ie the wooden building destined for the National Assembly 
looked exte' y as raw and ugly a shed as it was possible to 





ing, but she gives i so much dramatic interest as to establish it now asa 


Were it not for its narrow lengthy shape, you might suppose it to be a 













te citeus for equestrian exhibitions. Indeed, it most nearly re- 
sembles a for merchandize such as-is seen at the Liverpool 
Docks. as the Republic itself was improvised, the hand of art 
accomplished as much beauty for the unpromising exterior, as it was pos- 
sible to do. The has been covered us if with one t canvas. 


Over the Gosrwey is an allegorical group, composediaf three 


with drapery representing Li , Egalité, Fraternité, the latter 
by poetic license, bein z lady like the others. Each has a star on her 
which forms a helo, something like that seen around the heads of 


saints in old pictures. On each side of the door are two pies figures, 
the one representing industry, the other agriculture. All the figures are 
in grisaille 


The interior of the building Pm asimple aspect, the semicircular 

form of the end giving a sort of architectural pretension. A frise beneath 
the canvas roof contains “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” repeated ad infini- 
tum. There are two galleries or tribunes, one at each side; that on the 
left of the president is reserved for the press, the right for ladies. The 
two public galleries are at the end, the pillars bearing tri-coloured Ainge, 
en faisceaur. The bureau occupies a similar position to what it did in the 
old chamber. On the external entablature of the tribune for the orators 
are inscribed 22,23, 24 Fevrier. There are eleven ranges of benches, 
raised one behind the other, for the members of the assembly. The mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government occupy the first bench on the left of 
the bureau. The right is occupied by Odillon Barrot, Duvergier de 
Hauranne de Vogue, and the Pasteur Coquerel. A sort of aisle rans up 
about three-fourths of the centre handsomely carpeted, so that about one- 
third of the members are in front of the chair, but at so ta distance 
that those occupying the uppermost benches are badly situated for hear- 
ing. Behind the President’s chair the wall between the doors is painted 
to represent the drop scene of a theatre, which the tricoloured flags at each 
side rendered more complete. ~ 

The members began to assemble early. Among the host of unfamiliar 
faces pS ager the first, Messrs. Odillon Barrot, Jambert, Larabit, and 
Sunt Albia, with General Subervie, late Provisional War Minister, Berry- 
er, Faucher, Tascheran, Etienne, Arago, Favre, Boulay, and Luneau. 
With regard to costume it was curions that not one member obeyed Le- 
dra ‘s sumptuary decree. There was not one tricoloured ceinture, 
very few white cravats, and waistcoats of every colour and fashion rather 
than the ribed white 4 revers. On the other hand, the condemned 
cross of the Legion of Honour was freely exhibited. In fact, the assem- 
bly was like every other meeting which 1s ae pe of staid, respectable 
men, showing the usual sprinkling of bald heads and spectacles. An el- 
derly country priest in his soutane excited much attention on his entry. 

There were about 40 ladies in the gallery destined to the fair, so that 
many places remained for ced ae The _gulleries assigned to 
the public were crowded, especially the upper, which was filled with 
dblouses, who will yet, perhaps, introduce a strong infusion of the popular 
element into the revived Convention. 

Beranger arrived early, and as he was seeking for his place with his 
weak old eyes through green spectacles, Dupin care to his aid, and both 
shook hands as heartily as if there was the most perfect sympathy of pol- 
itics and nature between the sarcastic lawyer and the poet, who is as re- 
markable for his bonhommie as his Republicanism. The dominican friar, 
Lacordaire, who always aims at effect, entered in his usual white costume, 
and without looking to the right or the left, mounted at once to his place, 
as if he was ascending the pulpit of Notre Dame. Laroche Jacquelin, as 
an old Legitimist, seemed to have felt bound to pay attention to etiquette, 
and came carefully dressed, wearing one of the very few white waistcoats 
to be seen in the assembly. There were some odd approximations iu the 
names loudly called out in the stenographers’ gallery—Voila a bishop! 
and voila Barbes ?—and the pardoned regicide excited the more in- 
terest. 

At ten minutes to one o’clock the members of the Provisional Bureau 
ranged themselves at each side of the presidential chair, immediately af- 
ter the firing of cannon heard inside, although indistinctly, announced 
that the Provisional Government had set out from the Hotel of the Minis- 
ter of Justice. The weather has proved highly favourable for a proces- 
sion out of doors, the sun shining brightly, aud with a cool breeze. The 
whole way is lined with National Guards and troops of the line in con- 
siderable force, and there are in the Champ» El y:é°s several pieces of can- 
non pour rire, as the French say. ‘ihe names of the secretaries forming 

provisional bureau, are Fresnau, Astoine, Lagreneuil, Ferroueltal, 
Gambon, and Auguste Avon, names which, although of little interest now, 
will yet figure in the history of this great historical day. 

“In the diplomatic tribune among the earliest arrivals were Lord and 
Lady Normanby, M. Peruzzi, Minister for Tuscany, M. de Thorn, Austri- 
an hargé d’ Affaires, and the Ministers for some of the South American 
Bis, as well as the Minister for the United States. 

ta quarter-past one o’clock the Doyen d’Age, Audry de Puyraveau, 
took the chair. At this moment the drums could be heard beating aux 
champs, and the Huissiers called out en place when the members took their 
seats, and a profound silence ensued. Immediately a noise was heard at 
the door, owing to some oflicers of National Guards entering the Cham- 
ber with their arms, which was prohibited. The Chamber supported 
the Governor of the Chateau, who opposed the National Guards, crying 
“No arms in the Chamber,” and the door was shut — them. After 
this incident there was profound silence broken by the firing of cannon, 
which was heard without intermission. The door again opened, and the 
officers of National Guards and of the troops were seen, forming a stri- 
king group; they wore their arms, but did not venture beyaqnd the door 
General Courtais was amongst them, and probably settled the matter in 
dispute. The Prefect of Police entered as the par Me of drums was heard 
outside, and at half past one o’clock precisely the Provisional Government 
entered amidst cries of ‘ Vive la Republique !” followed by a brilliant 
cortege of officers of National Guards. 

As the neglect of the prescribed costume had excited so much siotice, 
all looked to see how the members of the government were attired; but 
as they wore their coats buttoned, the republican waistcoat, if there at 
all, could not be discovered ; and it was surmised that they purposely 
avoided marking how they alone honoured their own ordinance. They 
wore the ceinture adopted by all officials, with a ribbon in the button- 
hole. They had hardly taken their seats when M. de Puyraveau, the 
chairman, invited attention to the President of the Council, who read a 
very short address, which could not be distinctly heard, owing to the fee- 
ble voice of the little meagre stooped old man of upwards of eighty years 

When, however, he arrived at the words declaratory of the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. which he gave with emphasis, the whole as- 
ssembly, numbering 700 members, rose to a man, and raising their right 
hands, shouted “ Vive la Republique.” The appearance of the assembly 
was at this moment extremely imposing. The cheering was renewed as 
he spoke the devise of the Republic. ‘When he descended from the tri- 
bune, M. Cremieux, the Minister of Justice, rose, and invited the mem- 
bers to enter their bureaux, for the purpose of verifying their returns; 
and forthwith the Chamber was cleared—this first -act of the ceremony 
not occupying more than six minutes. 


THE SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

“ Citizen Representatives of the People,— 

“ The Provisional Government comes to bow before the nation, and 
render a signal homage to the supreme power with which you are 
invested. 

“Elect of the people, we welcome you to this great capital, where your 
pepegnce excites a sentiment of happiness and hope that will not be de- 
ceived. 

_ “Depositaries of the National Sovereignty, you are about to found new 
institutions upon the broad basis of democracy, and to give to France the 
only constitution that can suit her—a republican constitation oo the 
whole assembly rose, and with right hands raised, cried “ Vive la Repub- 
lique.”) But after rv proclaimed the great political law which is 

Pout to organize definitely the country, you, like us, citizen representa- 

tives, will proceed to regulate the ible and efficacious action of the 

vernment in the relations which the necessities of labour establish 
aren | all the citizens, and which ought to have for base the sacred Jaws 
~ fique.”) fraternity, (renewed c eering, and cries of “ Vive la Re- 

_ “In fine, the moment has arrived for the Provisional Government to re- 
i hee ito your hands the unlimited power with which the Revolution had* 

vested ba You know that with regard to ourselves this dictatorship 
‘was a moral power exercised in the midst of the difficult circumstances 
we aed ope through. 

Fai to our origin and to cans 
hesitated to proclaim the infant republic of a Viana 

“To-da we shall inaugurate the labours of the National Assembly to 
the cry which ought always to salute it, Vive Ja Republique.’ ” 

At half-past three o’clock, the President of the Bureau arose to state the 
+ eee howe —_ to certain returns, 

. Cremieux e tribune, and with 
that the Provisional Government had adopted for 2st, “Netsy, declared 


ample of any public functionary who would use his me Nag See 











baad & Bs 


sonal jatexes’. ‘Tita declanstian was tecerted 


with great cheering 
« Vive la ique,” when the member po at, whose name was 
ascertained t be Ollivier, — some Wi in a great passion, and a vio- 


lent altercation took place } " 
great scene of excitement eusued which lasted for some minutes; after- 
wards the President of the Bureau resumed the reading of the returns up 
to post hour.— Correspondence London Morning Herald. 


tween him and some other members, and a 





DENMARK. 


The following letter from a well known author, though not of the most 
recent date, will be interesting to many of our readers. 

To the Editor of the London Literary Gazette. 
Copenhagen, April 15, 1848. 

Dear Frizyp,—It is but a few weeks since I wrote to you, yet within 
that period of history there lies a series of events, as if years had elapsed. 
Politics have never been my theme,—the poet has another mission; but 
now, when agitation goes through all lands, so that one cannot stan 
on any soil without feeling it at one’s fingers’ ends, one must speak of it. 

You know how it is at this moment in Denmark. We have war! but 
a war that is carried on by the whole enthusiastic Danish people ; a war 
wherein the noble and the lowly born, inspired with his just cause, vol- 
untarily places himself in the ranks of battle. It is this enthusiasm that 
I must paint to you; this love of our country, which fills and elevates the 
whole Banish nation. 

The false light in which the leading of the Schlesvig-Holsteiners 
have, for a series of years, through the medium of German newspapers, 
set us before the honest and clever German people,—the treacherous 
manner by which the Prince of Augustenborg got possession of the For- 
tress of Rendsborg, saying that the Danish King was not free, and that it 
was in his royal interest that he acted,—has stirred up the Danish people, 
who have risen as one man. All the frivolities and trifling occurrences of 
every day life disappear before greater, nobler traits. nile 

Every one is inmotion, but with order and unity. Contributions in 
money stream in from all places «nd all classes, to aid the cause; even 
the poor artisans and servants bring their tribute. It was stated that 
there was a want of horses for the army, and in a few days so many were 
sent to the capital from town and country, that the minister of war issued 
a notice in the journals, that there was no necessity for more. In every 
house, and in the higher and lower girls’ schools, the females prepare lint 
for the wounded. In the boys’ schools, the upper class are employed in 
making cartridges; and such of those as can bear arms exercise them- 
selves in the use of weapons. Young counts and barons enter the ranks 
as common soldiers; and this feeling, that all stand equal in affection for, 
and defence of, their country, as you can well conceive, strengthens the 
courage and enthusiasm of the soldiery. 

Amongst the volunteers is a son of the Stadtholder of Norway, a youn 
man related to the first families. He was on a visit here last winter, an 
enraptured for our honourable cause, he wished to take part in the com- 
bat, but as a foreigner he could not be admitted. He then immediately 
bought an estate in Denmark. announced himself as a Danish citizen, put 
on the uniform, and entered as a common soldier in one of the marching 
regiments, determined to share the life and fate of his comrades, and to 
live on his ration and twelve skillings (fourpence) per day. 

Danish men of all classes have done like him. The man of fortune and 
the student, the rich and the poor, all go, and it is with song and exulta- 
tion, as if it were to a festival! Our King himself, traly Danish in mind 
and will, for his good cause, has gone to the head-quarters of the army. 
His body guard is with him: and, as a number of them are Holsteiners, 
they were, previous to the departure of the King, exempted from fighting 
against their countrymen, but each and all begged as a favour to be allow- 

to march, and were permitted. 

Up to this moment, and as we further hope, the Lord of hosts is with 
us. The King, with his army, goes boldly and victoriously. The island 
of Als is taken, as well as the towns Flensborg and Schleswig. They now 
stand on the frontiers of Holstein, and have taken above a thousand prison- 
ers of war, most of whom have been brought to Copenhagen, greatly en- 
raged at the Prince of Augustenborg, who, notwithstanding his promise te 
sacrifice life and blood with them, left them on the first attack, when the 
Danes, with shot and bayonet, forced their way into Flensborg. 

In our times the storm of change passes through all lands; but there is 
One above all who changes not—it is the just God. He isfor Denmark, 
which only demands its rights; and they will and must be acknowledg- 
ed, for truth is the conquering power for all people and all nations. May 
every nationality obtain its rights, and all that truly is good have its pro- 

ress! This is, and ought to be, Europe’s watchword, and with this I 
ook consolingly forward. The Germans are an honest, truth-loving peo- 
ple; they will get a clear view of the state of affairs here, and their exas- 
peration will be transformed to esteem and friendship. May that hour 
soon arrive! and may God let the light of his countenance shine on all 
lands. Hans Curistian ANDERSEN. 

P. 8. The above I leave to your own dispesal for the Literary Gazette. 
A people’s enthusiasm, in which we feel the heart throb, must sound over 
the seas. Just as I conclude my letter, the post brings me yours, for 
which you have my heartfelt thanks,—thanks for every kind word, each 
greeting. You will soon hear from me again. Yeur truly attached, 

H. C. AnpERsEN. 
~~ 


THE WAR IN LOMBARDY. 


Miran, Apri 27. 

We had a row here yesterday on a small scale, which was attended 
with no bad effects, but, on the contrary, gave an opportunity to the Na- 
tional Guard to show its spirit and alacrity. About 500 criminals in the 
House of Correction contrived to overpower their inner guardians and to 
possess themselves of their arms and ammunition. The attempt, however. 
to break out of bonds was resisted by the outer guard until a general 
alarm was given, and nearly 4,000 of our citizens, with four pieces of can- 
non, were brought to bear on the place. Then the convicts barricaded 
the entrance, and fired a few shots from the windows; but on two of 
them being wounded they capitulated at discretion, and the affair was 
happily terminated. The insurrection was caused by half a dozen deter- 
mined ruffians, from whom the chains they were condemned to in the 
time of the Austrians had been by a mistaken humanity removed; but 
these fellows are all well known, and no doubt a severe example will be 
made of them. 

I informed you yesterday that we had bad news from the eastern fron- 
tier—that General Nugent’s advance of 3,000 men had passed between 
Udine and Palma in the Friuli, crossed the rapid and wide river of the 
Tagliamento, and established itself at Pordenone in the Friuli, and that 
the main body of 17,000 men were expected immediately to follow. Our 
intelligence is not strictly official, and I cannot pledge myself that any 

art of it is exact; but such are the statements made here and generally 
lieved. It is likewise reported that the Austrians have entered into 
Udine, the capital of the Friuli, while another account says that they had 
but temporary possession of that town, and that they were driven out of 
it not many hours after they got in. The inhabitants barricaded the 
streets, but in consequence off a false alarm being given, the main points 
were suddenly abandoned, and the enemy took hanna of the panic to 
secure them. During the night, however, the citizens again rose, and 
falling on the unsuspecting troops, killed several, and expelled the rest. 
These are the accounts we receive, but none are official; and I believe 
the Provisional Government have received no pesitive intelligence. All 
we know is that Nugent has made a forward movement and crossed the 
Tagliamento, and that General Durando has been ordered to meet him, 
to prevent his effecting a junction with Radetsky. The official bulletin ac- 
counts for the tardiness of General Durando’s operations in the following 
manner :—“ If General Durande be accused of activity, it must be re- 
collected that the Papal troops which came up from Rome could not pass 
the Po before the 23d or possibly the 25th. At present we know that the 
Po has been crossed, and that Durando’s division may be considered as 
the right of the grand army. Without entering into fuller explanation of 
the plans of the campaign, we know that it will be equally difficult for 
es to effect a junction with Radetsky without first fighting Durando 
as for Radetsky to attempt marching towards Nugent without exposing 
himself to a flank attack by the whole Italian army of Crusaders.” A Ja- 
ter bulletin contains not one word on the subject of Udine, General Nugent, 
the advance of Durando, and we are left in absolute ignorance of the facts. 

So far as all these movements can be understood, I conclude that Ra- 
detsky has withdrawn into Verona and Mantua with the hope of receiving 
such effectual assistance from Nugent as may enable him to offer battle to 
Charles Albert, and that if these hopes be disappointed, he will, after con- 
suming all the provisions in those es, attempt to make good his retreat 
by the Trent road, which he stilt commands. Possibly Nugent may in 
the first instance march towards Venice, but the possession of that city 
could not be maintained with a Genoese and a Neapolitan fleet in the 
Lagunes, and therefore it is more raw that he will venture on the 
greater operation, and enable Radetsky to strike a fatal blow by effecting 












{a junction with him. ‘The Austrians in Verona and Matta are, 1€is aaia, 













well supplied am I tood, with he ae the article 
salt, an Senge ‘or the horses cattle, of which they plundered the 
surrounding country. No doubt exists as to Radetsky and Walmoden 
having shut themselves up in the twa fortresses, as, in addition to the 

romenade of the King announced yes y, another bulletin has been 
just published, from which I make the following extract :— 


“VoLta, APRIL 25, 

“To-day the division of reserve, 12 battalions, a corps of a a brigade 
of cavalry, and two batteries of artillery, commanded by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Savoy, left their quarters at Cavriana, Solferino, and Guidezzolo, and 
crossed the Mincio by the pontoon bridge established near Mulini di Volta. The 
division proceeded in four columns, headed by the light troops and cavalry, to. 
wards Grezzano, Castiglione, Mantovano, Tezzoli, and Marmirolo, whence it re- 
turned to its quarters without having met with any corps of the enemy, who still 
remain strictly confined within the walls of Mantua and Verona. The King, ac. 
companied by a large staff, went from Roverballa to Goito to examine the ééte de 
pont which is being constructed there, and then he returned to Volta.’’ 


From this bulletin do we see that not only the king himself, but the 
king’s son, march up the hill and then march down again, and so in reality 
they have done for the last three weeks, notwithstanding all the great 
news communicated by the Turin papers, and so greedily swallowed in 
Paris. I have no doubt my plain, matter of fact statements cut a sorr 
figure alongside these flaming accounts; but magna est veritas, according 
to the wisdom of ages, and yi no doubt m old friend, the public, who 
has had so long an experience of my good faith, will give me credit for not 
having been humbugged into announcing the fall of Peschiera, and the hun- 
dred and one defeats of the Austrian army which are fabricated daily at 
Turin, and, I fivd, repeated at Paris. I hope ere long to have my turn in 
announcing a great event, as I am told a heavy battering train been 
sent from os and that as soon as it arrives its thunders will be direct- 
ed against Peschiera. It is said, at the same time, that similar attacks will 
be made on Verona and Mantua ; but Charles Albert will not commit such 
acts of folly, and I think if he reduces Peschiera, he will have accomplish- 
ed a great point, and he must allow Radetsky and Walmoden time to eat 
horsetlesh, and take care that Nugent does not bring some 20,000 men to 
their assistance. The whole army ofthe Cross may now amount, including 
Romans and Tuscans, with Charles Albert, or acting in concert with him, 
to nearly 80,000 men. Probably 70,000 would be an estimate. A large 
Neapolitan force is expected likewise ; but if the whole reach the estimate 
of 80,000, besides volunteers and free corps, the Austrians will have hard 
work cut out for them. 

I believe the actual fighting has been confined to the Tyrol, and there 
the free corps, after displaying the greatest gallantry, and —— ainst 
superior numbers, have had the worst of it. The bulletins are fu of these 
small affairs, in which there were half a dozen killed and a dozen wound- 
ed on the side of the Italians, and ten times more mischief on the part of 
the Austrians! but I do not give them, as I think the result is bad enough, 
and from that we see that the Tyrol is in the hands of the enemy, and that 
Radetsky’s communications are open in all parts of the province. I should 
except a smart affuir that took place on the 23d at Castellaro, some miles 
to the east of Mantua, of which the official bulletin gives the following ac- 
count :— 


“ We hear from an eye-witness that on the 23d the Mantua free corps, com- 
manded by the Piedmontese Longoni, moved from Castel Belforte to Castellaro, 
and fell in with a party of Austrians, who had with them two pieces of artillery. 
Forty volunteers defended a barricade at Castellaro, while the others retired to 
Castel Belforte. The Austrians were compelled to retire, carrying off their wound- 
ed. We lost but one man. The following day the Austrians, in number 1,200, 
with six pieces of artillery, escorting a convoy, fell in with our free corps of Man- 
tua and oe ay having _ pieces of artillery. The combat lasted two hours ; 
the Austrians left seven dead and nineteen wounded, and carried off four cars of 
wounded, so that their whole loss must have amounted to eighty men, We only 
lost one man—-the sentinel of the advance post----who was not able to fire off his 
piece, owing to some defect in the lock.” 


I give you this bulletin at full length, and from it yon may judge of the 
value of the raw article which enables the fabrics of Turin and Paris to 
finish off such brilliant manufactured goods for the Paris news market.— 
Correspondence of the T'imes. 


OUR COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


Sir William Molesworth has notified for some day after Easter, a mo- 
tion, “to call the. attention of the House to the subject of the Colonies, 
and to submit to the consideration of the House a motion with regard to 
Colonial Government and Expenditure.” It is indeed high time that the 
whole system included in these words should be revised. The agtual 
stute of matters is disastrous and fraught with danger. Some Colonies, 
like the great West Indian group, are sinking to ruin under English mis- 
management; others, like Canada, have been exasperated by a fast and 
loose policy, and kept iu an intermittent fever of disaflection; the great 
Cape colony has been labouring with a tedious and vexatious border war, 
the legacy of long mismanagement; not a colony of the Australian group 
but has its grievances; New Zealand is barely struggling to preserve an 
existence, almost destroyed by its “Government :” everywhere there is 
official injury and popular discontent—to the Mother-country expense, 
to the colonies vexation and loss. Meanwhile, the plans on which the 
existing colonial system was based have slipped from under it ; Emanci- 
pation has undermined the West Indian Colonies, and Free Trade has 
revoked the conditions of Emancipation; Free Trade has annulled the 

yrotective part of the Colonial system, and the repeal of the Navigation- 
ae will abolish its last remnant. The present machinery of administra- 
tion grew up with that system: yet it is retained after that system is vir- 
tually extinct. Mother-country and colonies are a mutual burden—the 
Colonies expensive, the Mother-country a hindrance to every kind of de- 
velopment which she ought to foster. ‘ We must retrench our expensive 
military protection,” cries the English legislator. “ Abate your injurious 
authority,” retortsthe colonist. 

The maintenance of Imperial authority, indeed, is rendered difficult, 
since itis very difficult to show the quidpro quo that the Colonies receive 
in return fortheir allegiance. What good, for instance, do the West In- 
dian Colonies derive from the connexion with the Mother-country, since 
emancipation has destroyed their property and Free Trade has abolished 
their exclusive market? Again, the New Zealand settlers were quite 
prepared to make out their own case—to organise their own government, 
enforce their own laws, and defend themselves: the Government inter- 
fered only to disorganise the government, bring the laws into contempt, 
and prevent the colonists from efficiently defending themselves. 

On the other hand, it is equaily difficult to make out what advantage 
the Mother-country derives trom her Colonies still dependent, which she 
does not derive from her independent colonies, in return for the immense 
expenditure, civil and military, in their name. It is no mes, 100 exclusive 
trade—it is not waste lands for settlement, since they are barely used ; 
and the United States absorb more emigrants than the whole of our own 
dependencies together. ; ’ 

“ Cast away the useless encumbrances,” cries the English economist; 
and the actual state of the Imperial finances lends force to the appeal. 
The reflex of the revolution which is spreading over the world as fire over 
a prairie imparts a new force to the cry of the colonists—‘“ Separation ! 
—like the portentous sound which Pallas Athena threw into the voice of 
Archilles. 

But violent, premature dismemberment would be hurtful to all. It 
would ruin the prestige of England, on which so much cf her moral influ- 
ence depends. It would alienate for ever resources which are still inyal- 
uable, though they lie in abeyance. It would cut off the Colonies from 
the great source of instant prosperity and rapid growth. It would leave 
the West Indies to be absorbed in the United States, to the detriment of 
the Colonies, the destruction of Negro freedom, and the gain of not even 
the “annexing” Republic. It would leave New Zealand to be appro- 
priated by France as the key to the Southern Ocean. Ifa spark o _Wis- 
dom or public virtue remains in England, none of these results will be 
hazarded. To that remnant of sense and virtue Sir William Molesworth 
is to make his timely appeal ;_ and it is not our intention to anticipate the 
details and reasoning by which, doubtless, he will illustrate his subject : 
but an examination of the bene that bottom the question may pre- 

s for its consideration. 

Weeaeee at ps tat relation with a mother-country is determined by 
the essential conditions of colonial existence : the mutual claims are de 
termined by the mutual benefit ; and unless the relation be based on that 
substantial ground, it cannot survive times of trouble. What, then, are 
the essential conditions of colonial existence ? 

A colony is a domain pertaining to a civilized state, which begins @ 
desert and ends by being acopy of the parent state. The rapidity of its 
growth is determined by the nutritive powers of the parent. So long as 
there are vacant lands in that colony unsettled, so long dees the mother- 
country retain an interest in the colony as the recipient of its redundant 
population. The land, at first, manifestly belongs to the parent state : 
the early settlers and each relay of emigrants owe allegiance to the arent 
state, aud some gratitude for being permitted to appropriate those ands ; 
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which they. cannot appropriate except under cover of,the power and 
authority of te parent state, or else other great states might also appro- 
priate those s and subdue the settlers. be nl oh 

The benefit which colonies derive from the coionial relation is thedi- 

rectnourishment from the parent state, in the page eenernined authori- 
ty, accumulated capital, and trained labour; all three things of slow 

wth, if left to mere internal development. The independent colonies, 
ee United States, draw capital and la from this country ; but not so 
advantageously as colonies still connected might under a good system of 
colonization ; because capital would have its guarantee under a perfect 
union of laws and authority between metropolitan and provincial states, 
and the supply of labour would be assorted according to the wants of the 
colonists, not only according to the expulsive tendencies of overpeopled 

istricts. . 

on connexion implies the correlatives of authority and protection ; 
but what authority, what protection ? } 

The authority should secure the due use and development of the coloni- 
al resources—the due administration of lands available for settlement : 
the perfection of every facility for intercourse, political, commercial, and 

rsonal, between mother-country and colony, as though the colony were 
an integral part of the empire;” the development and training of the 
colonial community in all the duties of citizenship—self-government, self- 
support, self-defence. Such an authority would maintain itself, not by 
limiting or restricting, but by unfolding and strengthening the energies of 
the colony, so that the connexion would be a manifest source of welfare 
and strength tothe dependency. The colonists would be trained to self- 

overnment by the freest institutions, by the appointment of colonists to 
= highest oflices in the local administration, even to the highest of all. 
Nodemand would be made on the home government for “ civil” expenses. 
Absentees would cease to be absent, if the colonies became fields of hon- 
orary distinction ; as indeed they might be made the road to distinction 
athome. Inthis way the colony, advanced to maturity, would be an ally 
bound by every endearing ties of tradition and self-interest to be the close 
friend of the parent state; “separation” being neither sought nor dreaded, 
but superseded by equal federal companionship. 4 

No demands would be made for military expenses. The protection 
accorded to a colony with strength thus developed would consist, mostly, 
in the lateut power of the mother-country. There is not a settlement we 
have that would not be able and proud, with adequate political institu- 
tious, to undertake its own defence against surprise. Against attacks 
from great states at war with the parent state, it might be protected from 
home: no force could be directed against even our most distant colony, 
New-Zealand, which might not be counteracted by a force trom En land, 
for the special service. Such was the case with the New-England eolo- 
nies, Whom we find undertaking to furnish men and money so early as 
1643, on the confederation of the states against Indian or Dutch aggres- 
sion ; and even in the special services, the wars of Englandagainst France 
on American ground, the States furnished their contingents : ‘‘ Royal 
Americans” fought under Wolfe at Quebec. There is not acolony that 
would not emulate the New Englanders. 

We have indicated the essentials of a colonial relation neither costly to 
the mother-country nor oppressive to the dependency—one, infact, under 
which the Colonies of Great Britian would not cost the Mother-country a 
shilling, but would on the contrary swell her strength, reciprocate her 
commerce, and augment her resources. What hinders us from setting 
free these essential principles, that they may work truly? The obstacle 
is the Colonial Office in Downing Street: that itis which prevents the pro- 
per government of the British Colonies, foments disaffection, and a 8M 
them costly encumbrances. It is thus that the Colonial Office costs this 
country muny millions sterling every year, and endangers the integri- 
ty of the empire.—London Spectator. 


——_——_ 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


April 13th.—At this meeting the Secretary read the concluding portion 
of a memoir, by Colonel Leake, entitled, “‘ Topographical and Historical 
Notes on Syracuse,” the previous portions of which had occupied the at- 
tention of the Society at the last meeting in February, and the two in 
March. Indulging ourselves only in the single general observation, that 
the profound sagacity and extensive icholamship displayed in this commu- 
nication, fally sustained the high reputation of its author, throughout Eu- 
rope, a8 a topographical and historical investigator, we proceed to such a 
brief notice of its contents as our contracted limits will allow. 

Colonel Leake began his remarks on the topography and history of 
Syracuse, by quoting the well-known passage from the second oration of 
Cicero against Verres, descriptive of this magnificent city,—“ the greatest 
of Greek cities,”—as it existed at the period of the orator’s residence on 
the spot as quaestor in Sicily. He then proceeded to a more miute 
description, first tracing the course of the ancient walls, and noticing the 
various sites and objects of historical and antiquarian interest, connected 
with them and with the adjacent suburbs. The growth of Syracuse was 
then indicated, from the epoch of the Peloponnesian war, wheu its walls 
included no more than two of its divisions, or rather separate cities, viz., 
Orty gia and Achradina,—to its more flourishing age, when Neapolis, Ty- 
cha, and Epipole likewise tormed constituent portions of its circuit, down 
to the era of its decline, and ruin by Pompey, as represented by 
Strabo. 

The natural and unvarying features of Syracuse came next to be no- 
ticed ; among which are the fountain Arethusa, still a copious stream, and 
the rivers Anapus and Cyane. 

Having mentioned that the course of the Cyane is bordered with aqua- 
tic plants, and particularly with the papyrus, or cyperus papyrus, formerly 
abounding in Egypt, but now no longer found there, Colonel Leake soak 
occasion to introduce a note tending to confirm the opinion that the Sicil- 
lan —_ is identical with the ancient plant of Egypt. It stated that Mr. 
Stoddart, late consul at Alexandria, has succeeded in making paper from 
‘the former, exactly resembling the paper of the Egyptians. 

At this point, the reading being tor the moment interrupted, Mr. Bono- 
mi observed that he likewise had obtained similar paper from the trian- 
gular rush of the Cyane, and he exhibited to the meeting a set of draw- 
ings of the plant, and of the several uses to which it was applied by the 
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Next to the temple of Minerva, the finest r 
is the theatre erected probably about B. C. 480, in the reign of Hiero J., 
but perhaps afterwa: 's enlarged to the dimensions indicated by its exist- 
ing ruins which prove it to have been not inferior in capacity to some of 
the largest theatres in Greece. On a part of this « several inscri 
tions which contained the names of the > upper cunei, may still be traced ; 
of some of these which are t, contain the names of members 
restorations. In 
mentioning, among the most remar’ extant vr goed of Syracuse, 
the quarries, and particularly that called Il orecchio d’ Dionysio, he point- 
ed out the absurdity and unsuitableness of the name, the excavation hav- 
ing no resemblance toa human ear. The principal monument of Roman 
Syracuse is the amphitheatre. In conclusion, it was remarked by Colonel 
Leake, that “the ruins and vestiges of Syracuse are monumental confir- 
mations of the truth of history, as to its tude and importance, and 
may even justify the belief that Diodorus and Cicero have justly de- 
scribed it as the greatest of all the cities of Greece; for although Athens, 
including the Long Wall, had a greater periphery by about twenty- 
six stades, its superficial measurement was not so great as that of Syra- 
cuse.” 

During the reading of those parts of Colonel Leake’s able communica- 
tion, of which the above is a very imperfect report, the members present 
had the opportunity of referring to the original government surveys 
of Syracuse, made in 1806, together with a beautifully executed copy of 
the same, enriched with many additions by himself. On the table were 
likewise the accurate map and views published by the Duke of Serradi- 
falco. ‘ \ 

Appointments.—The Earl of Camperdown isto have the new red 
riband of the Order of the Thistle, he ay the late Marquis of Bute. Mr. 
W. D. Christie, of the Temple, late M. P. for Weymouth, is appointed 
Agent and Consul-General of Great Britain in the Mosquito Territory. 
Mr. J. Toup-Nicolas is appointed Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at 
Mobile, State of Alabama, United States.—Odserver. 


Av uiy. 


5th.----1st Reg of Life Grds----Cor and Snb-Lt the Hon. D. 
C. F. De Ros to be Lt by pur vice G. H. R C Viscount Seaham, who ret ; H. 
Lygon, Gent to be Cor te Sub-Lt by pur vice De Ros.—1st Drag—R C French, 
Gent to be Cor by pur vice Stephens, app to 2d Reg of Life Grds.—4th Light Drag 
—Cor G Ellis, from 15th Lt Drag to be Cor vice Burton ; who ret ; Cor G Ellis 
to be Adj vice Molyneux, who resigns the Adj only-——8th Lt Drag.—Capt E Wal- 
ter, from the 44th Foot, to be Capt vice Lindsay, who ex.—l4th Lt Drag—T 8 
Townend, Gent., to be Cor by pur vice Ibbetson, prom.—15th Lt Drag —C W 
Kendall, Gent. to be Cor by pur vice Ellis, app to 4th Lt Drag.—1sth Reg of 
Foot.—En A Minter to be Lt, by pur vice James who ret ; T R Gibbons, Gent, 
to be Ens by pur vice Minter.—36th Foot—Capt A M’Geachey Alleyne, from 
89th Foot, to is Capt vice Palmer, who exe.—44th Foot.—Capt A C ne, 
from 8th Lt Drag to be Capt, vice Walter, who ex.—60th Foot.—Second Lt 
Ward to be First Lt by pur vice Jonson, who ret: W Tedlie, Gent to be Sec Lt 
by pur vice Ward.—-63d Foot—Lt W H Emerson, from the Cape Mounted Rifle- 
tmen, to be Lt vice Bell, who ex.—89th Foot.—Capt H W Palmer, from 36th Ft, 
to be Capt vice Alleyne who ex.—Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Lt C H Bell, from 
63d Ft to be Lt vice Emerson, who ex. 

Hospital Staff—J. Kellie, M.D., to be Assistant Surgeon to the Forces, vice 
Smith, promoted. . 
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The Earl of Auckland, with Captains Eden, Hamilton, and Milne, on- 
Saturday morning the 29th ulto, were present at some very important 
trials, opposite Whitehall, with the new launches fitted with screw pro- 
pellers, for the expedition about to proceed under Sir James Ross in 
search of Sir John Franklin and his party. These boats, built by Thom 
son, of Rotherhithe, are about 32 feet in length and 11 feet in breadth, 
and are each fitted with screw-propeller high-pressure engines of 5 horse- 
power, by Bliss, were tried up and down the river several times, when, 
at a pressure of 36 lbs., they attained a speed of between five and six 
knots an hour. Under the circumstances, the trial were deemed to be very 
satisfactory—much more so than those with the Meander’s launch, fitted 
by Seaward with a screw-propeller engine. The boats were necessarily 
light, and an immersion sufficient to afford the screw asmooth action was 
not obtained ; but when the boats have their crews with their spare fuel, 
&c., on board, they could be worked at a pressure of 40lbs. tothe square 
inch with very little vibration. The engines are most compactly fitted, 
and the ease and simplicity of the machinery by which a back turn was 
obtained in a moment elicited the approbation of the officers of the board. 
Lord Auckland and Captain Milne were in one of the boats, and Captains 
Eden and Hamilton in the other. The whole Board of Admiralty have 
taken great interest in the fitting of these boats, as indeed they have in 
fitting out the expedition, Sir James Ross, we believe, has had acarte 
blauche to do anything which might in his opinion be conducive to the 
success of his mission, and to the comfort and convenience of those who 
have volunteered for the perilous enterprise. It should be understood 
with reference to the above trials, that the experiment in this instance is 
no test of the speed to be attained by such a power with a high-pressure 
locomotive boiler, inasmuch as the boats are necessarily coustructed to fit 
the Enterprise and Investigator, whereas if it were a mere question of 
speed, the same machinery fitted to a boat of different form—that is, of 
much greater length, with a fine entrance and a fine run, would produce a 
vastly superior result. 

Wootwicn, May 2. 

The Mary lighter arrived to-day from Deptford with a cargo of provi- 


sions for the Enterprise, Captain Sir J. Clarke Ross, and the articles were 


taken on board that vessel—consisting of a number of cases of prepared 
potatoes, boiled mutton, pork, beef, , and other preserved victuals, 
with a large supply of flour, oatmeal, aud biscuits. The quantities of 
provisions taken on board the Enterprise and Investigator will not only be 
amply sufficient for the officers and crews of these vessels, but they will 


always have plenty to spare for the officers and crews of the Erebus and 
Terror, should they be so fortunate as to meet with any of the parties who 
proceeded to the Arctic regions in those discovery vessels. 
J. Clarke Rose is oe 


Captain Sir 
le in insuring that every preparation is made 














has befallen the above vessel that it is possible to , and which i 
still more distressing as it has been attended with serious loss of 
. About 7 o'clock, while under 

the after part of the vessel, where the 
was discovered to be on fire. to 
at hand the fire raged furiously, 
baffies all description. 

The vessel was run on a sandbank, and immediately the majority of the pas- 
sengers jumped into the water, and 15 or 16 were drowned. 
Several more are missing, and I fear they have all met a watery grave. 
All the cargo in the after hold is burned, also the conveyances and ej t 
horses ; the latter were literally roasted alive. Every one on board 
suffered more or less. I have [ost nearly all my clothes, and some of the 
passengers have lost money and property to the extent of some thousands 
of rupees. I stuck to the vessel throughout, and have got off pretty well. 
I tried all I could to persuade the passengers uot to leave the vessel until 
there was no chance of saving her, bat it was useless, and hence the loss of 
life. The fire extended as far as the engine room, and was then got un- 
der, but not until everything in the after part of the vessel was consumed. 
It is supposed that the fire was caused by one of the Syceson board smok- 
ing a hookah close to the straw for the horses. ; 

The following isa list of the percons drowned :—Mrs. Hartley; Mise 
Nash, an European soldier’s wife; Mr Houtton, Chief officer ; Captain 
Sneyd, irregular cavalry ; Mr. Triepland ; Mr. Groser ; Mr. Baker, a joc- 
key ; a Chinese carpenter ; an Ayah; a Khidmutgar ; a seacunny ; a bear- 
er ; several Syces are also missing. 





Fearrcot Depreciation or Prorerty is tHe West Inpies.— 
It is with deep regret we announce the suspension of payments of the 
old-established an iro peseate house of Messrs. Eccles, Burnley 
and Co., and Wm. and James Eccles and Do., West India merchants, of 
this city. The liabilities are said to be upwards of 300,000/.; but several 
sums due to heirs of deceased partners are supposed to be included. The 
following circular has been issued to the creditors, and explains the reason 
of the suspension ;— 

“ Glasgow, 2d May, 1848. 

“ Sir,—It is with deep regret we inform you that we are under the 
necessity of suspending payments. A sequestration has been sent for with 
our concurrence ; and in a few days you will be requested to attenda 
meeting of our creditors. For upwards of halfa century we have steadily 
followed our business of West Iudia merchants, never engaging in specu- 
lations of any kind. Our assets chietly consist of sugar estates in Trinidad 
and Demerara. These estates ure in excellent condition, capable_ of 
making large crops ; but they have been rendered worse un 
ble and of no value by acts cf parliament—the worst of which bemg the 
Sugar Duty Act of 1846—whereby slave-made sugar was admitted to 
consumption in this country on terms which the British colonies are al- 
together unprepared to compete with. 

We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
Eccies, Burniey, anp Co. 


- Glasgow Courier. Ww. anv James Eccries anp Co.” 





Tur New Geran ConstitvtTion.—In spite of the confusion which Has 

orevailed at Frankfort, and the. anarchy which has spread with more or 
See intensity to every part of the confederation, the plan for the funda- 
mental regeneration of Germany by an imperial constitution has been 
steadily pursued. Seventeen men of trust—to use the term applied to 
them by their countrymen—have been sent to Frankfort by different 
governments, to assist, if not to supersede, the existing diet in the prepar- 
ation of this gigantic scheme. ‘The result of their labours is now com- 
plete, and we have before us the proposed constitution of the German 
empire, as it will probably be submitted to the deliberations of the as- 
sembly about to meet in Frankfort from all parts of the nation. The 
territory of the Germanic confederation, or, to speak more correctly, of 
the German Empire, is assumed to extend from Istria to Schleswig, inclu- 
ding both those provinces, and thus reaching from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic. It will fo include the provinces lately incorporated by Prussia, 
and extend longitudinally from the Niemen tothe Saar and the Moselle. 
As the principal object of this vast revolution is to give unity to the na- 
tion, centring in one political system, all the existing sovereigns and 
states of Germany are called upon to surrender a very cesiderable share 
of their independence and power. In reality, if this design be ever 
adopted, the condition of the ruling princes will be not much superior to 
that of the princes of the German Empire already mediatised on former 
occasions, aud the internal power and sovereignty of the several states will 
not muterially exceed that of the United States of America. The rela- 
tions of Germany with other countries will be conducted, not, as at pre- 
sent, by diplomatic envoys from Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, &c., 
but exclusively by embassies representing the imperial authority the 
universal interests of the nation. The foreign legations, in various 

of Germany, will, ‘therefore, in like manner cease. The entire mili 
force of the country will, in like manuer, be essentially one, commanded 
and administered by the staff of the empire, and fused into one imperial 
army, of which the present national corps will be divisions. So, also, 
the fortifications and defences of the otek Empire will be placed under 
the control of the imperial government. The same central authority w: 
assume the complete control over the principal institutions common to the 
whole nation, such as the post-oflice, the coinage, the weights and measures 
of the realm, the great lines of communication, and the customs. The 
whole empire would form one body, subject to the same commercial laws 
and imposts. The produce of these indirect taxes, raised by the customs 
and the post-office, would form the principal revenue of the federal gov- 
ernment. It will be proposed that the a of this government shall bean 
hereditary Emperor of Germany, to be in the first instance elected by the 
constituent assembly to which this constitution is to be submitted: i 
sovereign will govern the federal concerns of the whole nation, with the 
advice of responsible ministers, and the support of the national parlia- 
ment, consisting of two houses. The upper house is to be composed of 
all the present sovereign members of the Germanic Diet, who may sit by 
deputy, and likewise of a body of senators, 161 in number, to be menof 
more than 40 years of age, elected for 12 years andin rotation, with certain 
qualifications. The lower house will be chosen from the political assem- 


for the comfort of his officers and crew, who are a fine body of hardy 
men. The vessel has been greatly strengthened by projecting timbers of 
considerable thickness, gradually rising from below her water line, and the 
interior’ has been fitted with pipes to circulate hot water through all parts 
of the vessel. A roof similar to the roof of a dwelling house is construct- 
ing at Blackwall for each of the vessels, to be put up on deck betwixt the 
masts in the event of having to winter in the Arctic regions ; and the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have afforded every facility for 
the comfort of every person to be engaged in the expedition in search 
¥ Captain Sir John Franklin and the officers and crews of the Erebus and 
error. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. 
Matta, Aprit 24. 

In Malta Harbour.—The Hibernia, 120, Captain Peter Richards, C. H., 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, G. C B., Commander-in- 
Chief; the Ceylon receiving-ship, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir L. 
Curtis ; the Queen, 720, Captain H. W. Bruce; the Trafalgar, 120, Cap- 
tain Hope; the Superb, 80, Captain Corry ; the Vengeance, 84, Captain 
S. Lushington; the Rodney, 90, Captain E. Collier; the Vanguard, 80, 
Captain G. F. Rich; the Bulldog, Commander A. C. Key; the Odin, Cap- 
tain the Hon F. F. Pelham; the Locust, Lieutenant E. R. Power, and the 
Wee Pet steam tug. 

On a Cruise.—Thetis, 36, Captain H. Codringten; Harlequin, Com- 
mander Moore ; Porcupine, Lieutenant E. F. Roberts ; Gladiator, Captain 
Robb ; Hecate, Commander R. Moorman ; and Sidon, Captain W. H. 
Henderson. 

On Surveying duty.—Volage, 22, Captain T. Graves; Research, Lieute- 
nant Lord J. Browne. 

At Gibraltar.—Poly phemus. 

At the Pireus of Athens.—Meteor, Commander Butler; and Spartan, 
Captain Symonds. 

At Beyrout.—Mutine, 12, Commander Palmer. 

At Coustantinople.—Antelope, Lieutenant F. Smyth 

At Corfu.—Spitfire, Lieutenant J. A. Macdonald. 


blies of each separate German state, in the proportion of one member for 
every 100,000 inhabitants. These bodies will exercise the powers and 
eujoy all the rightsof parliament. The seat of government is proposed to 
be at Frankfort-on-the Maine. A supreme and imperial court of judicature 
is permanently to sit at Nuremberg, composed of twenty-one members, 
taken from the judicial order in the several states; one-third of these 
judges being named by the Emperor, and one-third elected by each 
chamber ot the diet—the tenure of their office being for life: The 
powers of this court would be extremely vast—more extensive even than 
those of the Supreme Court of the United States. They would embrace 
not only the decision of all questions of federal law, arising between states 
or individuals, but the determination of political rights, the trial of political 
impeachments, both of ministers of the empire and of the separate states, 
and a species of political arbitration, in cases of despute, between the 
members of the empire. 


Egyptians. Besides its employment for paper, it was worked into light 
boats for navigating the Nile ; and its figure, as conveniently represented 
by the artists of Egypt, indubitably supplies the model for the beautiful 
‘Egyptian column, including its whole extent of base, shaft, and capital. 

The river (now called Pisma) which flowed from the fountain Cyane, is 
presently joined by another = Pismotta), from a similar source, and the 
united stream is popularly known as the Anapo, the Anapus itself being 
called the River of Sortino. In a note on this fact, Colonel Leake took 
occasion to refer to the cireumstances, recorded in his Tour in Asia 
Minor, which convinced him that by a similar change the Simois of Homer 
is become the Scamander (Mendereh) of the later Greeks, an opinion 
impugned, as the reader Pag arse, y remembers, in a memoir on the tupo- 
graphy of the Troad, by 


e late learned Prof Ulri 
hed by the Boctaty. essor Ulrichs, recently pub- 


Having mentioned that the remains of Hellenic Syracuse are distin- 

uishable from the Roman constructions by, among ty circumstances, 
their larger scale, Colonel Leake proceeded to discribe the most important 
of the former, the Castle of Euryelus, now Mongibellisi, on the summit 
of Epipole. The ancient work is interesting as one of the best examples 
extant of a Greek citadel, and of the modes adopted by the Greeks for 
protecting the entrance of a great city; it likewise shows that the use of 
catapultric engines had already given rise to a mode of fortifying similar 
to that of modern times. 

Colonel Leake then pointed out the mistake of those writers on the to- 
pography of Syracuse who suppose the ruins of Mongibellisi to be those 
‘of the ancient Hexapylum, oaestention that the latter fortress de- 
fended the not less important point in the northern walls, where the road 
entered the city from al The portions of the antiquities of Syra- 
cuse next brought under discussion were—the island or peninsula of Or. 
tygia (now fortitied with modern works, raised by the Emperor Charles 

-); the arsenals, one of which was comprehended within the walls that 
enclosed the fortress, the palace and gardens of Dyonisius—Port Laceius 
—and the fortress which, though situated in the lower part of the city, 
obtained the name of the Acropolis of Syracuse. Of many buildings, 
mentioned by ancient authors as existing in the lower part of the city, no 
traces appear—partly, perhaps, on account of the elevation of the soil 
above its ancient level. 
ena highest point of the island of Ortygia, where the church of Santa 

ry la now stands, is said, it is probable correctly, to have been the site 
7 he temple of Minerva, the guardian divinity of the city. The temple of 
an and the altar of Juco Olympia, were in thesame neighbourhood. The 

mple of Minerva was equal in magnificence to most in Greece ; it was 
re Neng despoiled by Verres. The remains of the temple of Diann 
0 Ow thatit was somewhat smaller. Of temples dedicated to Jupiter 
Ympius, two existed at Syracuse,—one ona rocky eminence at Polichne, 
aai & second, more splendid, in the Agora of Achradina. But besides the 
— already named, Neptune, Apollo, Ceres, Proserpine, Hercules, and 
rethusa, were, as attested by its coins, worshipped in Syracuse. 





Quern’s Drive.—This extensive undertaking, which has been for seve-~ 
ral years in course of formation, has at last been completed, and is now 
open to the public. The execution of so splendid a drive for the 
and recreation of the public has conferred an invaluable boon on ev 
citizen of Edinburgh, and cannot fail to be an object of attraction and. ad- 
miration to every stranger. In extent it measures nearly three miles and a 
half, and encircles the romantic and beautiful localities of Arthur’s Seat 
and Salisbury Crags. Indeed, in that short range a greater variety of pic- 
turesque scenery is to be seen, woods, rocks, water, hills and ac, 
towns and villages, &c., than in the immediate vicinity of any other city in 
Great Britain, probably in Europe. To the Commissioners of her 
ty’s Woods and Forests are the public indebted for the excellent arrange- 
ments for preserving the whole extent of the grounds from nuisances of 
every description.—LEdinburgh Evening Post. 





Amongst the novelties of the season, is adverti n an 
the eastern hocnleganrs including India, Cl ertised a, i a . 
New Zealand! We suppose the North Pole will be the next.— 
paper. London 








Captain Sir Thomas Maitland, C. B. (1837), has been officially appoint- 
ed to the San Josef, as flag captain (vice Sir Heury Leeke) to Sir William 
Gage, G. C. H., otasnandorin-Ohief at Devonport. 


YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSIT 
present engagement is about to expire, would like to find em | hen ~ F oe 
family or some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUA\ ES and MUSIC, 
(Piano and Flute). He possesses t &s to his character and success as an in- 
structor, and can refer to many of most distj ies in this country, among 
whom he has taught for a number of years. He has no objection to go South. ‘ 
For further particulars, address Mr. E., 395 Broadway, New York city, or Cool Spring 
Post Otlice, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. ; my 27 6t 


al Se PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 

EPTEMBER, 4, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
S steel by H. 8. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic. descrip~ 
tion from the pen of the venerable Joun ADAMs. biaie 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 
24 by 32. Proofs $3; a few copies on India Feper $5. Just published by n 

C¥™ Orders with « remitt fooed will be peek 5d Carmine a Ry y 
- y 7 7 Oo an 
of the United States ance enclosed will be promptly forwar y ey ieee 





_Dreavrout Steamnoat Disaster.—Bombay, April 1, 1848.—A commu- 
nication from Calcutta supplies us with the details of a most lamentable 
disaster which has betallen the Benares steamer on her way up the river. 
it appears that the vessel caught fire, and that in the attempt to escape a 
number of the passengers, including nine Europeans (two of them ladies) 
were drowned. The following letter describing the occurrence has been 
obligingly forwarded to us :— 





. , ** Off Rajmahal, March 21. 
“I sit down to acquaint you with one of the most awful calamities that 

















